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Nondiscrimination Policy of the 
Public Employment Service 


By OF FICE OF THE MINORITY GROUPS CONSULTANT 


OLICY for service to minority groups in operation 
of the public employment service derives from the 
Waener-Peyser Act which established the United 


Section 3 (a) of the act 
juty of the 


States Employment Service 
stipulates that ‘It shall be the province and 
Bureau to promote and develop a national system of 
eu. ployment offices for men, womer and juniors who 
are iegally qualified to engage in gainful occupations . 

Following transfer of the United States Employment 
Service from the Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Board, the latter agency issued a series of State 
Operations Bulletins containing policies for the guidance 
of State unemployment compensation and employment 
agencies. State Operations Bulletin No. 10, part IV, 
The Placement Process in Public Employment Offices 
issued in October 1940 incorporated in a section headed 
‘Policies Governing the Placement Process”’ the following 
clear statement regarding nondiscrimination 


The determination of policies governing the placement process 
must be predicate 1 upon consideration of all factors which 
titute the philosophy behind the organization and development 
of the public employment service 
tors to the exclusion of others could easily result in the misuse 
of the employment service For this reason regulatr 
the actions of local offices to the end that either employers, workers, 
labor organizations, religious creeds, racial groups, age groups, 
veterans, physically handicapped, or any other individual or 
group is favored beyond another should be strictly avorded 


Consideration of certain fac- 


ms restricting 


[his statement was reinforced by a general policy 


requiring the local office of the Employment Service, in 
carrying out the placement process, “to strive ... to 
exhaust all possible sources of local qualified workers 
before resorting to clearance.” 

Wartime policy of the Employment Service in this 
regard represented merely a restatement of basic policy 
with specific reference to the defense program. In fact, 
it is noteworthy that the President's Executive Order No. 
8802, usually quoted as the source of policy concerning 
nondiscrimination in employment, is entitled ‘‘Reaffirm- 
ing Policy of Full Participation in the Defense Program 
by All Persons Regardless of Race, Creed, Color, or 
National Origin and Directing Certain Action in Further- 
ance of Said Policy,’ thus indicating that the Federal 
Government had already expressed this policy prior to 
the Executive order, the primary intention of which was 
to implement the accepted policy 

Iwo letters of the Social Security Board to State em- 
ployment security agencies following issuance of the 
President's Executive order pointed to specific applica- 
tion of the basic policy in wartime operations. Bureau 
Letter File No. 13:ES:5673, dated October 10, 1941, 
Operating Policy and Procedure, Reiteration of Policy 
and Instructions to Insure Full Utilization of Local 
Labor Supply, prescribed ‘‘specific action in the local 
employment office as follows 


1. Register and classify minority group applicants by the same 
standards as those required for other applicants or trainees. 


(Continued on page 3 of cover) 
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Farm Labor Meetings 

SECRETARY OF LABorR James P. Mitchell and Assist- 
ant Secretary Rocco Siciliano were on hand to wel- 
come the members of the Labor Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor which met in Washington, January 
20-21, and the Special Farm Labor Committee which 
held its sessions on January 27—28. Director Robert C. 
Goodwin chaired both meetings. At both sessions 
Deputy Director Edward L. Keenan presented the 
Bureau’s farm placement program for 1954 and Farm 
Placement Chief Don Larin reported on farm place- 
inent activities during 1953. 

Both committees discussed the foreign labor pro- 
grams at considerable length. The Special Farm 
Labor Committee also called attention to possible re- 
adjustments in the nation’s labor markets, pointed out 
that unemployed workers in urban labor markets can- 
not be assumed to be available and qualified to meet 
agriculture labor needs, recommended that agricul- 
ture make every effort to demonstrate its capacity to 
employ those willing and qualified for farm work, and 


urged States to take advantage of labor surpluses . 


which may make workers available for agriculture. 
Other resolutions approved the program to provide 
full employment for migrant workers, urging that it be 
aggressively carried forward; and commended ac- 
complishments of the farm placement program. 
The Farm Placement Service forwarded complete 
copies of the recommendations to the State agencies. 


Women’s Bureau Reaffirms Goals 


Mrs. Auice K. LEopoLp, new director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, took a short- 
cut to better acquaintance with the key people con- 
cerned with Women’s Bureau affairs when she invited 
them to an all-day program that had her plans for the 
Women’s Bureau as its overall theme. The program 
presented Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell de- 
scribing “Objectives for 1954” and his four assistant 
sc retaries who described their responsibilities in 
“your Department of Labor,” Spencer Miller for In- 
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ternational Labor Affairs, Rocco C. Siciliano for Em- 
ployment and Manpower, Harrison C. Hobart for 
Standards and Statistics, and James E. Dodson for 
Fiscal and Management affairs. 

Women highlighting the program were Wisconsin’s 
Mrs. Philip LaFollette describing the Madison Wom- 
en’s Service Exchange, a practical plan to help a par- 
ticular category of older women find just the right 
kind of part- or full-time work to fit such talents and 
leisure time as they may have; and Mrs. Lorena B. 
Hahn, United States Representative on the U. N. 
Commission on the Status of Women. 


Tyler, Fexas Career Conference 


More than 600 Negro high school and college stu- 
dents in the Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas area had 
an opportunity to learn about jobs at a 3-day Career 
Conference held on the campus of Texas College in 
Tyler, February 19-21. 

The Conference, under the joint sponsorship of 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority and the National Urban 
League, interracial social service organization, was 
held in cooperation with Texas and Butler Colleges 
and the Fort Worth Urban League and high schools 
and civic agencies in the region. 

The conference theme was “‘Plan Your Tomorrow— 
Today.” The meeting brought together about 100 
consultants from industry, labor, agriculture, govern- 
ment and the professions. Mrs. Mattie Jeltz, mana- 
ger of East Side Office, Oklahoma Employment Se- 
curity Commission, Oklahoma City, served as one of 
the consultants. Professor William D. Wilkins of New 
York University and editor of the PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE JOURNAL was the keynote speaker. 

The purpose of the conference was to provide stu- 
dents with practical information about jobs and occu- 
pational trends, about the increasing number and 
kinds of skilled, technical and professional jobs that 
qualified Negroes are now holding in many parts of 
the country. * The Career Conference also gave stu- 
dents a chance to meet face to face with people who 
are now at work in various jobs. It was designed also 
to tell high school and college teachers and adminis- 
trators what the current job trends are. 


Paid Work—Major Goal in Rehabilitation 


LONG-TERM patients, although medically 1 rehabili- 
tated, are often fearful of leaving the hospital because 
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they have lost job skills and experience during their 
extended stay in the hospital. 

In order ta,bridge the gap, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has initiated a program of paid hospital work 
for long-term mental patients as a prelude to equip- 
ping and conditioning them to compete successfully 
under normal conditions outside the hospital. 

These patients are transferred to member-employee 
status so they may take unfilled hospital jobs at set 
wages and regular hours while continuing to live in 
the controlled environment of the hospital, with medi- 
cal care, board, room and-recreation furnished them. 

In this manner, the men may develop a work pat- 
tern or learn to work again under the understanding 
supervision of the hospital and, in addition, take care 
of themselves as to their every-day needs, mix with 
regular employees on an equal basis, handle success- 
fully a weekly salary, and carry themselves confidently 
on visits outside the hospital. 

With a successful pilot program already an estab- 
lished fact, the VA has notified its 38 neuropsychiatric 
hospitals all over the Nation that they now may insti- 
tute the new rehabilitation program if they have the 
facilities to quarter patients as member-employees. 

At Perry Point, Md., where a pilot program is still 
under way, approximately 70 men who had been hos- 
pitalized for an average of 10 years each were given 
the opportunity to become member-employees. Some, 
who previously were considered as having little chance 
of returning to the outside world, now have regular 
jobs away from the hospital and are making a good 
adjustment as self-supporting citizens. 

In placing these men in jobs outside the hospital, 
Perry Polnt found it was not difficult to convince em- 


ployers that the men were capable of sustained work. — 


The careful work records maintained by the hospital, 
based on a regular 8-hour, 5-day-week performance, 
were sufficient proof that the men were ready and 
able for outside employment. 

The new rehabilitation plan is an invaluable addi- 
tion to VA’s program for hastening the recovery and 
ultimate economic adjustment of its mental patients 
and because it is likely to achieve the successful re- 
lease of long-term patients where other methods have 
failed. This type of rehabilitation has the added ad- 
vantage of reducing the chances of relapse in recovered 
patients, since it is based on the principle of preparing 
them well for the social and economic aspects of the 
life they will live after they leave the VA hospitals. 


“The Skipper” Bows Out 


AT THE end of January Wisconsin’s long-time Em- 
ployment Service Director, Harry Lippart, retired. 
Known as “The Skipper” among his associates, his 
public employment service career started nearly 41 
years ago, in March 1913. Mr. Lippart became Di- 
rector of the Wisconsin State Employment Service on 
January 1, 1942. From October 1943 until Septem- 
ber 1945 he served as Assistant Manpower Director. 
When the USES was returned to the States, he again 
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assumed the duties of State Director and continued in 
that capacity until his retirement last January. 


New Assignment for Christgau 

On February 8, 1954, Mr. Victor Christgau, who 
since 1939 has served as Commissioner of the Minne- 
sota Department of Employment Security, was sworn 
in as the new Director of the Bureau of O]ld-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

While Commissioner of the State Division of Em- 
ployment Security, Mr. Christgau served for 1 year 
(1947-48) as President of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Administrators. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 1953 
U. S. and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or sa 
amount ~— 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
Rete CINIIAS .. 6c Nive ca eabus. 3 2 1, 616, 300 +30 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 
ered by continued claims. . . | 6, 677, 200 +49 
Weeks compensated......... 5, 172, 600 | +52 
Weekly average beneficiaries . . | 1, 124, 500 | +39 
Benefits paid... .... IF chitin, $120, 779, 500 | +53 
Funds available as of Dec. 31, | 
MG Mak uawiew xs Rniosee > | $8, 912, 820, 700 | —1 
New applications............ 716, 700 | —2 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural. ..5..0....4... 304, 600 | 67 
Nonagricultural.......... 613, 500 | —18 
Placements: 
Agriculturel............. 296, 200 | —69 
Nonagricultural.......... 377, 700 | —13 
ES err se 199, 900 | —18 
i 177, 800 | —5 
Handicapped.......... 13, 800 | —19 
Counseling interviews........ 81, 800 | —11 
Individuals given tests...... .| 53, 800 | —22 
Eenployer visits. 6... 5. og. | 95, 100 —16 
| 
Veterans 
Witeal Gee eS ew S SS 4 46, 300 +34 
Weeks of unemployment | 241, 800 +57 
CO oisa- os pieieto<iy| 
ECT re Tr 5 $5, 037, 200 | +63 
New applications........... 192, 300 | +6 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. . . 162, 200 | —14 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 90, 200 | —12 
Placements, handicapped. .... | 6, 700 | —13 
Counseling interviews........ 24, 500 | —5 





1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance nape only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits wnder provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans” 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data include 18,400 
initial claims, $7,700 weeks claimed and $234,600 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits wnder State programs. 

4 Includes $69 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

5 Excludes $5,900 paid to supplement benefits wnder the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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Recruitment for Agriculture 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ARM placements in 1953 set a new all-time high 
of 9,286,720. Three times in the past 6 years, 
farm placements have hit over 9 million. To say, 
therefore, that farm placement has been an important 
part of State agency activities amounts to somewhat 
of a record understatement. 
In 1948 the Bureau assumed the task of setting up 
a new organization and also of explaining to farm 
employers that, with the end of the war emergency, 
there would be no more government money for worker 
travel, subsistence, or housing, and that these and 
other expenses of recruiting farm workers must hence- 
forth be paid by the employer or the worker. Thus, 
we started not from scratch but from some place well 
back of the starting gate. Some States had skeleton 
standby farm placement staffs but in most States 
new personnel had to be selected and trained. Pro- 
grams awaited the development of such things as 
adequate transportation, housing, and welfare pro- 
visions for migrant farm workers, and the solution of 
many other problems directly related to farm place- 
ment operations. 


Satisfactory Progress 


In the planning which preceded the return of the 
Farm Placement Service to the Bureau, we realized it 
would take several years to develop a satisfactory 
farm labor program. Today, 6 years later, I think 
we can say our farm labor program has come along as 
well as could be expected. All States now have 
trained staffs and going farm labor programs. In 
the direction of eastern seaboard migrant farm work- 
ers so that they are more steadily employed, both on 
the trip north and on the homeward trek, we have 
made our very best progress. This program put into 
etfect for the first time something that had previously 
only been talked about. And in the related fields 
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of migrant welfare, worker relations, and farm labor 
housing, the States have made substantial progress. 

In many sections of the country, communities now 
know that they can depend on a regular force of 
migrant farm workers because the community itself 
has worked hard to let these workers know that the 
welcome mat is out for them For example, one com- 
munity may be giving classes in Spanish for local 
businessmen who do business with Spanish-speaking 
migrants, mostly from Texas. Then we will find 
another Midwest town closing its shops and stores and 
taking to the streets for a 2-day fiesta to welcome the 
migrant farm families recently arrived from the 
South. There are native foods, music, and costumes, 
and presiding over all is the annual festival queen. 
All over the country we are beginning to find free 
nurseries for children of working migratory parents, 
organized church activities, and free recreational 
facilities of several kinds. The list is long and en- 
couraging. 

A word about the importance of housing. The 
Bureau, the States, the local offices have all worked 
hard to stress that improved housing is a necessity 
for farmers who want to attract and keep good work- 
ers. Farmers generally accept the fact that good 
housing makes recruiting efforts more effective. 
Farm workers have a right to expect adequate living 
quarters; when they don’t get them they may go else- 
where. In nearly all State reports we see evidence 
of some real progress in better farm housing. 

Our State and area farm labor recruitment plans 
must, and will, take into account any loosening of 
the industrial labor market. Such developments are 
a most important consideration in State farm place- 
ment operations and cooperative arrangements be- 
tween States in the clearance of farm workers and the 
direction of migrants. 

Some important steps to adjust our program of 
assistance to agricultural employers and workers and 
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to increase the utilization of our domestic work force 
were presented at the annual Farm Placement meeting 
at Kansas City, February 8 to 10, 1954. Here, for 
the first time, a nationwide preseason meeting was 
set up to include Farm Placement representatives from 
the 48 States and all 11 regions. In the past there 
were three of these annual preseason farm planning 
meetings—one in each major agricultural pattern. 
[he new single meeting plan has several advantages. 
One is the fact that our national program objectives 
ire presented and considered by all States in a uni- 
form manner at one time. Furthermore, it provides 
a minimum expenditure of time and travel on the 
part of the headquarters staff. It also permits States 
and regions to compare notes on program variations 
throughout the country. 


Points for Emphasis 


As a result of our meeting at Kansas City, and also 
those of the Labor Advisory and the Special Farm 
Labor Committees, it now appears that more impor- 
(ant points for program emphasis in the coming season 
will include, first and foremost, full utilization of the 
domestic labor force including further extension and 
improvement of the program of scheduling and guid- 
ing of migrants into areas of labor demand so that 
they are more fully employed on both the moves 
North and West and later on their way home. Other 
points of emphasis include: (1) encouraging commu- 
nities and employers to provide improved services 
for migrants by adapting activities which other areas 
have found to be effective, (2) seeking better trans- 
portation for workers to and from farms in order to 
increase the farm labor potential through day hauls, 
and by encouraging employers and crew leaders to 
provide better and safer transportation generally, (3) 
working to develop better employer-worker relations 
in agriculture, and (4) extending youth live-in pro- 
grams on farms. 

The number of States placing city youth to live in 
farm homes for vacation jobs is on the upswing. Five 
State agencies reported such placements in 1951, 8 in 
1952, and 15 in 1953. Quite often, for some of these 
young people this turns out to be a very important 
step. Many return to the farm a second or third 
summer and after graduation from high school, enroll 
in agricultural college looking to a future in farming. 


The amount of local office travel performed for 
purposes of making employer visits to farmers is de- 
clining. But more offices are holding farm clinics or 
farm employment days. These “‘open-house”’ affairs, 
usually held early in the season provide an oppor- 
tunity for the farmer and the worker to come to the 
local office and meet and talk with each other. In 
this way, both employer and the year-round farm 
worker or ranch hand can make definite plans for the 
season ahead. A total of 81 local offices held these 
important special events in 1953 and from State re- 
ports and in the press we note additional offices 
announcing farm clinics. 
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Other continuing activities will be our Indian pro- 
gram and also cooperation with the 3,000 to 4,000 
volunteer farm placement representatives who work 
in our program without compensation. Our informa- 
tion activities will again include Farm Labor Bulletins 
in some 30 to 40 States, the Farm Labor Recruitment 
Kit, farm labor exhibits, work guides, and many more. 

We will also need a number of Mexican nationals 
for certain seasonal jobs. This demand for braceros 
depends principally on three factors: (1) acreage limi- 
tations, particularly cotton, (2) availability of do- 
mestic farmworkers, and (3) the extent to which il- 
legal entrants are controlled. Our Mexican program 
is designed to provide American farmers with suffi- 
cient Mexican agricultural labor to avoid crop losses, 
while at the same time assuring that the importation 
of Mexican nationals will not adversely affect the job 
opportunities, wages and working conditions of the 
domestic labor force. It also appears likely that we 
will need several thousand Canadians for harvest 
workers as well as a number of British West Indians. 
In return some of our skilled tobacco curers will again 
go north from the eastern seaboard States to assist 


‘Canadian tobacco farmers. 


Farm Production Destined to Grow 


The American farmer has produced a series of 
record-breaking crops in response to war and post- 
war demands. Our best estimates are that agricul- 
tural production will continue to rise to accommodate 
the upward curves of population. The farmer is 
going to be a busy man during the next quarter of a 
century, and our job is to help him find good workers 
and to help workers find employment or reemploy- 
ment in farm jobs for which they are suited. Recently 
we have seen an easing of labor supplies in urban 
centers. Some of those now seeking employment have 
valuable farm experience. However, our experience 
has shown that this easing of employment in the cities 
is unlikely to add substantially to the supply of labor 
available for farmers. Despite this, I am confident 
we will be able to fulfill the labor requirements of 
agriculture. We will continue to develop sound pro- 
grams that will lead toward increased stability in the 
farm labor force. 








Agricultural Titles Added to DOT 


Ww the publication of “Agricultural Occupations,” 
an interim supplement, 275 new definitions, 83 new 
codes and 141 revisions have been added to the DicTionary 
or OccuPATIONAL TITLES. 


Unrevised agricultural job definitions in Volume I, as well 
as definitions for jobs in activities closely related to agriculture, 
have also been included in this release to make it a self-contained 
volume of agricultural jobs. Their inclusion increased the 
number of titles in this DOT release to 1,'48, of which 680 
are defined titles. 


This publication now supersedes any previously issued 
Dictionary information on those jobs and titles covered in it. 
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CTOBER saw our 1953 cotton harvest in full 
swing, but as usual there was a shortage of labor 
to get the job done. From the beginning of the 

harvest the local offices of the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service had beem using intensive recruitment 
methods such as day haul, news releases, radio broad- 
casts, television programs, contacting of churches, 
welfare agencies, and other various ways of urging 
workers to apply for the 9,000 cotton-picking jobs 
that needed to be filled. But, in spite of all this, 
there was a shortage of workers. 

We felt a new approach was needed to make the 
Arizona public realize the tremendous economic value 
of the State’s $200 million cotton crop—one of the 
State’s largest industries. Although Arizona is known 
as the Copper State because it produces 45 percent of 
the Nation’s output, agricultural production has 
jumped far ahead of copper output in the last few years 








A LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR 


DEAR GOVERNOR PYLE: As you are Well aware, agriculture is the leading 
industry in Arizona, having a production value of approximately $400 
million a year. The production of cotton is the greatest single source of 
income to our agricultural industry, its production amounting to nearly 
$200 million a year or approximately the equal of the nonferrous metal 
production in the State. 


The successful harvesting of the cotton crop on time is most important to 
the economy of Arizona. In ordey to bring these facts before the public and 
to solicit to the maximum the help of domestic workers in harvesting the 
crop, We request that you establish the week of October 25-31, 1953, as 
Let’s-Pick-the-Cotton Week by issuing an official proclamation. 


Some of the more important aspects of this campaign are to attempt to 
attract more youth during out-of-school hours, industrial workers during 
out-of-work hours, and any other potential workers to relieve the present 
labor shortage in the cotton harvest and thereby relatively reduce the need 
for foreign labor, thus contributing to the economic Welfare of our State by 
accelerating the harvest and keeping a larger proportion of the Wages at home. 


We the undersigned are hoping that you will contribute to this worthy 

enterprise and assist in directing all domestic workers desiring to seek cotton 

i employment to the local offices of the Arizona State Employment 
orvice. 


Respectfully yours, 


ARIZONA COTTON GROWER’S ASSOCIATION, 
Clyde Wilson, President. 
ARIZONA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Floyd Hawkins, President. 
ARIZONA COTTON PLANTING SEED DISTRIBUTORS, 
Kenneth B. McMicken, President. 
ARIZONA CoTTON GINNERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. W. Francis, President. 
ARIZONA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
James A. Rork, Director. 
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By JAMFS A. RORK 


Director, Arizona State Employment Service 


in dollar value. In the new approach we were mulling 
over, our aim was to bring about maximum use of 
domestic workers, thereby cutting down the number 
of foreign workers we had to rely on in _ the 
past. Unfortunately, cotton picking has been stigma- 
tized, due in part to the dust-bow] days, motion pic- 
tures, such books as Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, and 
locally to a series of newspaper features last year which 
portrayed cotton pickers as individuals unfit for any 
other type of employment. The result has been that 
fewer domestic workers have been going into the cot- 
ton fields, particularly school children in their off- 
school hours, retired workers, unemployed workers, 
and, housewives. 

The Cotton Growers’ Association, the newly formed 
Cotton Promotion Council and the Arizona State 
Employment Service were all well aware of this 
situation. 





PROCLAMATION 
LET’S-PICK-THE-COTTON WEEK 
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Whereas, Arizona’s 1,300,000 irrigated acres make agriculture the State’s top 
economic asset With a production value of nearly $400,000,000 a year, $200,- 
000,000 of Which comes from cotton production alone; and 


Whereas, many related industries such as ginning, compressing, oil milling, 
trucking, railroading, banking, insurance, agricultural chemicals, Wholesale 
and retail trade rely heavily on this production; and 


Whereas, the gathering of our cotton crop is so important to our economy 
as to have been largely responsible for the enactment of Public Law 78, a 
congressional act enabling not only the full utilization of domestic labor but 
likewise the importation of foreign farm labor to avoid possible crop loss; and 


Whereas, our desires to use an absolute minimum of foreign labor requires 
that we make the most of the potential working time of every available farm- 
worker, industrial worker, youth during after-school hours, housewives, and 
all others physically able to help with the cotton harvest, 


Now, therefore, I, Howard Pyle, Governor, do set aside the week of October 
25th to the 31st, 1953, as Let’s-Pick-the-Cotton Week and call on all citizens 
to assist the Arizona State Employment Service in every Way possible to 
attain full utilization of domestic labor in this essential] harvest. ’ 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the great seal of 
the State of Arizona to be affixed at Phoenix, the capital, this 16th day of 
October, in the year of Our Lord 1953. 

HOWARD PYLE, Governor. 


Attest: 
WESLEY BOLIN, Secretary of State. 


‘ 
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The 1949 Maid of Cotton, Mrs. William LaFollette, presenting a Pima cotton shirt to Gov. Howard Pyle as Let’s Pick-the- 
Cotton Week gets under way. Others in the group, left to right, are: James A. Rork, director, ASES; Don Clarke, board of 


directors, Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association; J. 


W. Francis, president, Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association; Floyd 


Hawkins, president, Arizona Farm Bureau Federation; and Cecil Collerette, chairman of the board of directors, Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association, holding the arrow card symbolizing Arizona’s cotton production, the greatest single source of in- 


come to the State’s agricultural industry. 


Through Manager John R. Foley of our Phoenix 
local office, the Arizona SES proposed a Let’s-Pick- 
the-Cotton Week as a solution. Such a week would 
be devoted to all-out publicity on harvesting the cot- 
ton crop—the need for workers and the pride that 
residents should feel in this important crop. All of us 
in the Employment Service were enthusiastic. Our 
press, radio and television outlets in Arizona were most 
cooperative and we knew we could rely on them to give 
the week a big play. Through a carefully planned, 
intensive campaign of a week’s duration, we felt it 
would be possible to stir the public’s interest. 

The Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association and the 
\rizona Cotton Promotion Council both liked the 
idea and pledged their enthusiastic cooperation. 
[hey authorized the Employment Service to use their 
names to call together a number of interested parties 
in a pilot meeting to explore the resources for con- 
ducting the undertaking. The meeting was attended 
by representatives of: The Arizona Cotton Growers’ 
Association, the Arizona Cotton Promotion Council, 
the Arizona Farm Bureau Federation, the Arizona 
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Farmer newspaper, the Arizona Cotton Planting Seed 
Distributors, the National Farm Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee, the National Farm Subcommittee for Foreign 
Labor, and the State Farm Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee. Included in the group were the manager of the 
Phoenix’ Farm Office and the director of the Arizona 
State Employment Service who was appointed chair- 
man to outline the project and direct its organization. 
It was the consensus of the meeting that unless top 
administration aggressively supported the project its 
general acceptance by the public could hardly be 
achieved. ‘Those meeting joined in writing a letter to 
Gov. J. Howard Pyle and asking if he would issue a 
proclamation to designate October 25 to 31, 1953, as 
Let’s-Pick-the-Cotton Week. The Governor immedi- 
ately responded that he would be glad to issue the 
proclamation. (See boxes previous page.) 7 
Meanwhile an organizational confetence brought 
together additional sponsors and participants. Be- 
sides the groups at an earlier meeting, this conference 
was attended by representatives of such statewide 
organizations as: The Arizona Cotton Ginners Associ- 
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ation, Arizona Motor Transport Association, Arizona 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, Southern Pacific 
Railroad, Arizona Bankers Association, Arizona Im- 
plement Dealers Association, Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fe Railroad, Association of General Contractors 
of America, Arizona Public Service, and the chamber 
of commerce. Exemplifying the magnitude of the 
cotton crop in Arizona (exceeding 1 million bales), 
these participating organizations are all directly or in- 
directly concerned with the production of cotton and 
in sympathy with the dual purpose of the Week— 
maximum use of domestic labor and promotion of the 
cotton industry in Arizona. 

The Cotton Growers’ Association moved ahead by 
authorizing the printing of 2,000 posters to be dis- 
tributed by the local ES offices. The posters ap- 
peared throughout the State in prominent business 
houses, filling stations, roadside cafes, banking insti- 
tutions, and gathering places of farmers and workers 
of all types. The Cotton Promotion Council sent a 
letter to all chambers of ecommerce in the State asking 
them to assist in the promotion of the Week. The 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Cotton Promotion 
Council, and the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
each assigned public relations men to work with ES 
Farm Manager Foley. 

Press releases were sent to all local ES offices, to- 
gether with newspaper mats of several photos: a pic- 
ture of the Governor issuing the proclamation; the 
1949 National Maid of Cotton presenting the Gov- 
ernor with a Pima cotton shirt; and a group of ‘mem- 
bers of the Cotton Promotion Council. 

Twenty-eight radio stations broadcast spot an- 
nouncements about the Week, and a lead-off program 
went out over the statewide network featuring com- 
ment by a vice president of the Valley National Bank 
and the director of the Arizona State Employment. 
Service Television Stations plugged the Week on 
their newscasts. 

The 1949 National Maid of Cotton aided in a special 
broadcast in Maricopa County. Members of the 
Phoenix Police Department and the Maricopa County 
Sheriff's office helped in publicizing the program and 
providing farm labor information among the county’s 
winter inmigrants. During the winter months, Mari- 
copa County enjoys mild weather and this attracts a 
large number of people. Not being acquainted with 
the metropolitan or rual areas, they seek advice from 
law enforcement officers as to the best way to go 
about getting employment. 

Newspapers ran a continuous series of articles 
throughout the week emphasizing the importance of 
the cotton crop to Arizona’s economy and urging 
workers to contact their nearest local employment 
office and assist in harvesting the cotton crop. 

To further emphasize the project, a bale of cotton 
Was placed in.the lobby of the Phoenix branch of the 
Valley National Bank, the largest banking institution 
in the Rocky Mountain States. Photos were taken of 
the president of the bank and the Arizona ES director 
standing alongside the bale of cotton. 
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Recruiting appeals reached out to all groups, in- 
cluding youth, housewives, retired persons, off-duty 
military personnel and other off-duty workers. + 


A Record 80,000 Bales 

With such wholehearted cooperation the project 
couldn’t fail. Six hundred column inches about 
cotton production and its importance to Arizona had 
their effect, as did trade-paper support of the activ- 
ity. What do the statistics show? More than 80,000 
bales were picked during the Week in contrast to a 
high of 70,070 in any previous week. During the 
last week of October 1952, bales picked totaled 
65,299. As for the second of our dual goals, there 
was a drop in foreign workers used. In October 1952, 
there were 17,255 Mexican nationals in Arizona 
but during Let’s-Pick-the-Cotton Week they had 
dropped to 11,943 with approximately the same 
acreage to be harvested. 

While the drop of over 5,000 foreign laborers com- 
pared to last year was not due entirely to the Week, 
emphasis on maximum use of domestic labor and the 
timely harvesting of Arizona’s large cotton crop con- 
tributed substantially to this decline.. 

As was anticipated, the effect of the Week carried 
over when in the ensuing 2 weeks there were record 
pickings of 85,810 bales and 86,346 bales and the final 
harvesting of the crop was advanced several weeks. 

om 


Although the ES was struggling with an increased 
workload and a reduced budget, plus extra work in 
connection with the Mexican national program, the 
effort and overtime expended has proved worth while 
in many ways: It is bringing more dollars for the 
Arizona economy and more work for more people; 
and it has brought farm labor into a more favorable 
light. The cotton industry believes the project might 
well be an annual event. 





OVER-65 MANPOWER 

PEOPLE over 65 years of age do not represent an enormous 
reservow of unutilized manpower, E. T. Grether, Director 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of 
California at Berkeley, stated before the Gerontological Soct- 
ety in San Francisco. Reporting on some of the data com- 
piled during a long-range research program being conducted 
by the Institute, Mr. Grether pointed out that thew national 
sample for April 1952 indicated that approximately 20 per- 
cent of the persons 65 and over had never worked (or were 
females without work experience since age 50), 42 percent 
were not well enough to work, 4 percent were able to work 
but not interested, 6 percent were able to work and willing 
to take occasional employment, and about 28 percent were in 
the labor force. The sample results suggest, Mr. Grether 
continued, that the majority of the aged cannot be expected 
to be regular members of the Nation’s work force. The 
existing participation in the labor force of one-fourth of the 
persons 65 and over may represent the optimum, but a final con- 
clusion will have to await the completion of the research now 
being conducted.— from ‘‘Council News,”’ October 1953. 
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Vodern Farming 
Needs Occupational 
Skill 


By L. LANE HART 


Chief, Programs and Methods Department 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


ROP production by the ‘“‘Man, moon, and mule” 

method was still predominant in the United 

States when the Wagner-Peyser Act became ef- 
fective in 1933. This mode of farming envisioned a 
man with a mule to plow and a favorable moon to 
govern the planting season with sufficient hand labor 
for the harvest. A crop was assured. 

It was this method of agricultural production which 
was described in the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tires, First Edition, when it was compiled in 1936- 
38. The grouping titles of ‘Farm Hand and Laborer” 
(agric.) were practically coveralls for the agri- 
cultural work force. Farm Hand was presumed by 
the employment interviewer to denote approximately 
the same skill level as Laborer (const.), and in most 
instances during the thirties, the work experience of 
the individual applicant was such that he might be 
given either classification, dependent upon the labor 
market of the moment. In most cases these categories 
were considered equally acceptable for selection pur- 
poses when filling an order for either of these group- 
ing titles. The primary skill involved in the assign- 
ment of either classification was the extent to which 
the interviewer could navigate the series of steps 
involved in relating the applicant’s experience to such 
specific job titles and codes as Harvest Hand, Berry 
(agric.), 3-15.02 or Ditch Digger III (const.), 9-22.30, 


and still come up with the proper code number. 


Many Changes During Past 20 Years 


In these past 20 years, the agricultural labor force 
has experienced a far greater change in numbers of 
workers and in the skills and knowledges required of 
the individual than has any other segment of our 
vork force. 

In 1933, there were some 12,739,000 workers on 
American farms. In 1953, there was an estimated 
ital of about 8,580,000. In the first edition of the 
ICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, only about 15 


; ercent of the coded jobs for paid farm workers indi-- 


ited need for skills and knowledges in excess of those 
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A few years ago, the most advanced means of unloading cotton 
from field trucks carried some need for mechanical know-how: 
The tractor-drawn trailer required skill as a tractor operator 
and as a handler of tractor-trailer combination. The improvised 
unloading crane, simple though it was, required some degree of 
mechanical knowledge. For contrast sée illustration below. 


With the partial replacement of field trucks by the mechanical 
harvester, which hauls its own harvested cotton, unloading at 
weight stations or storage space has taken on the nee 
mechanical skills. Through manipulation of levers activating a 
power takeoff, the operator causes the harvester bin to be 
tilted, funneling the lint into storage or trailer. 





required of the laborer. Only Farm Mechanic and 
Combine Operator were specifically coded as jobs 
requiring special mechanical abilities. The second 
edition of the Dictionary, AGRICULTURAL OccuPA- 
TIONS, printed in 1953, contains more than 50 coded 
jobs which indicate requirements of mechanical 
knowledges. Tractor Driver alone lists 30 machine 
operations requiring special know-how. 

It seems timely for us to consider what has happened 
to this most vital industry during the past two decades 
and to relate these changes to our responsibilities in 
the Farm Placement Service. 

Despite the drastic reduction in numbers of workers 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, the agricultural 
production in this country has continued sharply 
upward. This has been attributed to technological 
advances in the mechanization field, as well as 
improved practices in such vital areas as seed develop- 
ment, better land use, fertilization, irrigation, use of 
insecticides, fungicides and weed controls. The 
ability of the farmer and farm hand to acquire so 
much knowledge so rapidly and to use these knowl- 
edges with reasonable skill in the farming practices is 
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The decrease in farm residents during the last few years is 
graphically pictured in this chart, showing the age and sex 
distribution by 5-year age groups for the resident nonwhite 
population on a selected Mississippi plantation for the years 
of 1951 and 1953. This study was prepared by Dr. Harald A. 
Pedersen, associate professor, Division of Sociology and Rural 
Life, Mississippi State College, and published in Mississippi 
Farm Research. 
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Courtesy, The Progressive Farmer 


Job requirements have changed since the day of the “Georgia 
Walking Stock” when a mule-drawn plow was used in cultivat- 
ing row crops. A method originating in Georgia, it was widely 
used until recently in areas developed by settlers from the 
Eastern Seaboard. 


a high tribute to their initiative and ability to adapt 
themselves to rapidly changing conditions. Undoubt- 
edly, the farmer would be the first to suggest that the 
era of change is just beginning and that, in many crop 
areas, production of the future will continue to 
increase when size of farm and type of worker require- 
ments are recognized as essentials to the application 
of the techniques and knowledges already gained. 

During the post-WW-II period, cotton, vegetables 
and sugar beets—the last of the major crops requiring 
“stoop labor’—have made rapid strides toward 
mechanization. The term ‘farm laborer” ‘can be 
properly applied today only in tke weeding and 
harvesting operations. In fact, farmhand would appear 
to be a rather inadequate term for describing the 
skills required of the average onfarm worker. When 
we consider the number of machines which must be 
operated by the farm-tractor driver in row crops 
today, we realize the variance in job requirements 
since the day of the Georgia Walking Stock. (See 
illustration. ) 

The mechanized row-crop farmer of today who 
places an order for a farm-tractor driver envisions 
the employment of an individual capable of proper 
use of such varied farm machinery as liquid fertilizer 
applicators, chemical weed control applicators, flame 
cultivators, insecticide and fungicide dusters and 
sprayers, corn pullers, cotton-picking machines and 
combines, in addition to the usual tractor implements 
such as disk, harrow, pan plow, multirow seeder and 
two-row and four-row cultivator. On many farms 
this same tractor driver may be called upon during 
the off-season of farming activities to’ operate a 
bulldozer or other mechanized equipment engaged 
in farm improvement practices. 
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Many farmers of today, particularly in those areas 
which have become mechanized since World War IT, 
nave not identified the basic levels of skill involved in 
he tractor equipment operator classification. Now 
hat the Agricultural edition of the DOT has been 
released, these delineations of skill levels will be avail- 
ible to them and to the many local offices in agri- 
cultural areas which must daily cope with the problem 
of shortages of skilled farmworkers. ‘This new classi- 
fication of the skills involved in the tractor operation 
divides it into three distinct categories. ‘These may 
be briefly described as Tractor Driver—non-row-crop, 
Tractor Driver—cultivation process, ‘Tractor Driver— 
cotton harvesting and specialty machinery. Obvi- 
ously, in areas of worker shortage, the farmer must 
realize that trainees must begin in the nonrow-crop 
operations of disking, harrowing, and plowing and 
succeed to the middle skill group of multirow weeding, 
fertilizing and cultivating before achieving the finesse 
essential to the operation of the more complicated 
machines involved in the harvesting operations. 


It is upon this basis that an experimental project 
for the selection and training of tractor operators will 
be attempted in Mississippi during 1954. Through 
the cooperation of interested agricultural agencies, 
organizations, employer and worker groups, an effort 
has been made to identify the fundamentals to the 
solution of the present imbalance between the tech- 
nical advances and standardized selection and train- 
ing methods for farm tractor drivers. 


The number of tractors on Mississippi farms\in 1933 
was only slightly in excess of 6,000. ‘Today, there are 
an estimated 106,000 wheel and track-type units in 
use on farms. Of more significance is the fact that 
the number of tractors in this State doubled between 
1930 and 1940. The number doubled again between 
1940 and 1945. Between 1945 and 1950, Mississippi 
farmers purchased more than 29,948 machines, to 
bring the total to 5t,698. This number has-doubled 
during the past4 years. Similar gains were experienced 
in most of the other cotton-producing States. 


Change in Farm Population 


During the past two decades, the farm population 
in Mississippi dwindled by nearly one-half million. 
A great percentage of this loss was in the 20- to 45- 
year age group. ‘Toa lesser degree, similar population 
shifts have occurred in many parts of the Nation. 


Agricultural interests in Mississippi are generally in 
agreement that rapid technological changes will con- 
tinue to occur for many years to come and that the 
corresponding decrease in the size of the farm labor 
force makes it imperative to take immediate steps to 
establish standards of selection and training of farm 
hands in such a way as to insure that the standardized 
processes are usable by every segment concerned with 
the farm labor program. The experimental project 
is thus designed to provide samples of all selection and 
training methods suggested as currently existing or 
desirable in our economy. 
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Mechanical harvesting of cotton requires mechanical skill and 
judgment on the part of the operator—a far cry from the skills 
required in “‘Man, moon, and mule” cotton farming, when 
harvesting was done by hand. The operator of this harvester 
must be an expert tractor driver, and must be familiar with the 
operation of the tractor-drawn harvester to prevent and remedy 
malfunctions. He must exercise judgment in protecting un- 
harvested cotton from damage, and in proper loading of the bin 
with picked cotton before soabdnes 


From the viewpoint of the Farm Placement Service, 
we have assumed responsibility for providing current 
job descriptions realistic to the farm management 
requirements of the present; for keeping interested 
agricultural agencies and organizations advised of 
basic job requirements which may be related to 
training programs for farm tractor operator; and for 
recommending sound selection methods based on 
studies of age, education, work experience and 
aptitudes. These matters will be given our attention 
during the 2-year cycle of the experimental project. 

Some of those trained will be selected from- the 
nonfarm group having applications on file in the 
local office. An equal number will come from 
onfarm sources and will be selected by the farmer. 
Comparable numbers from each of these segments 
will be listed and studied for comparison purposes. 
The success of the worker in the age group 40 to 49 
will be particularly noted because of the shortages of 
workers in the lower age brackets. 

As previously stated, the experimental project 
is not presumed to suggest a procedure adaptable 
to long-range use for maximum training. Rather, it 
is hoped that techniques and standards for selection 
and training will be discovered so that each of the 
several elements of the agricultural economy having 
responsibilities in these fields may establish com- 
patible programs which will ultimately meet the needs 
of the agricultural industry in our State. 

To borrow the oft-used expression of a well-known 
advertiser of services, ‘““This may be the most im- 
portant thing we do this year.” 
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Skilled Regular Workers 


Essential to Modern 


By REUBEN W. HECHT and GLEN T. BARTON 


Farming 


Agricultural Economists, Production Economics Research Branch 
Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


GOOD farm worker today must have more than 

physical ability and endurance. The growing 

importance of technology in our agriculture 
underscores the need for dependability, skill, experi- 
ence and technical “know-how.” This is especially 
true regarding commercial farm operators and regular 
workers—the basic core of the farm working force. 

Practically all of our farm output comes from com- 
mercial farms. Part-time, residential, and other non- 
commercial farms numbered 1.7 million in 1950— 
about 30 percent of all farms. But they accounted 
for only 3 percent of the farm products sold. The 
three top economic classes of commercial farms- 
those with $5,000 or more value of products sold 
numbered only 1.2 million, or 22 percent of all farms, 
but contributed about three-fourths of the total farm 
products sold. These top comniercial farms were re- 
sponsible for more than 80 percent of the total farm 
expenditures for all hired labor in 1949. Also, on 
these farms would be found about 800,000 of the 
1,000,000 regular hired workers counted by the Cen- 
sus of Agriculture in April 1950. 

The highlights of the rapid changes in farm tech- 
nology during the Jast decade and a half are shown by 
the data in table 1. Total volume of farm output in 
1953 was more than 30 percent larger than in 1940. 
Crop yields were increased by one-sixth. Livestock 
production per breeding unit—amilk per cow, eggs per 
hen, and so on—averaged nearly a fifth more in 1953 
than in 1940. 

This rapid rise in production resulted chiefly from 
greater use of improved farming practices. A major 
factor in the stepup in crop yields was the threefold 
increase in use of commercial fertilizer. Higher yield- 
ing hybrids and improved varieties, more spraying 
and dusting for insect and disease control, and better 
cultural practices also aided in getting more produc- 
tion per acre. Improvements in feeding, sanitation, 
and .management practices, as well as better animals, 
were important factors in raising production per 
breeding unit of livestock. 
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An outstanding development in agriculture has been 
the progress in farm mechanization. Farmers had 
about three-fourths more animal and mechanical 
power and machinery of all kinds in 1953 than in 
1940. If the rapidly decreasing numbers of horses 
and mules are excluded, farmers now have almost 
two and one-half times as much mechanical power 
and machinery as in 1940. 

Mechanization—the trademark of modern farming 
in the United States—has played the chief role in 
raising the productivity of farm labor. Despite a 30- 
percent increase in output, 16 percent fewer man- 
hours were used in farming in 1953 than in 1940. As 
a result, output per man-hour rose by nearly 60 
percent. 

As farm output has increased in recent years more 
and more nonfarm production goods—petroleum 
products, machinery, chemical fertilizer, insecticides, 
fungicides and others— have been substituted for both 
farm labor and farmland. Fewer farmworkers are 
handling about the same acreage of cropland and 
more livestock than in 1940. But the average worker 
on farms today has a great deal more power, equip- 





Table 1.—Farm output and related factors, United 
States, 1953, compared with 1940 








1953 as 
4 Ttem percentage 

of 1940 

Percent 
Farm: outout. 65.05. ...: a eld aw sfibeg eek 131 
Crop production per acre......... bone Pearble Fs te 117 
Livestock production per breeding unit......... 119 
CECE COTO oo aso oe eee 312 

Volume of power and machinery: 

Including horses and mules................ 177 
Excluding horses and mules............... 246 
Man-hours of farmwork...............0 2.2.05: 84 
ReMi A URINE 0a, ooo. weal ss. ys oss Wana wicks 157 
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nent and other modern production goods with which 
o work. A growing need for skill and experience on 
he part of farm workers has accompanied progress 
n farm technology and increased productivity of farm 
ibor. 


Successful Farmworker Mechanically Minded 


Under the old animal-power farm economy an inex- 
perienced and unskilled worker could do reasonably 
vood field work with horses or mules. He was given 
ihe most gentle and usually the oldest team on the 
farm—a team with horse sense—one that could pull 
some machines, such as a grain wagon or a cornlister 
cultivator, without a driver. The horses often were 
worked under verbal directions from the operator of 
an adjacent machine, even to turning around at the 
end of the row. But the tractors that have replaced 
these horses and mules do not respond to verbal 
directions. 

The extent of the replacement of horses and mules 
by tractors and other forms of mechanical power and 
the increased use of modern machines can be pointed 
up with a few figures (table 2). The tractors and 
attachments of today are adapted to a greater variety 
of farm jobs than those of 1940, and farmers depend 
upon mechanical power to an increasing extent each 
year. In 1953, for example, farmers used in their 
farming operations more than 10 billion gallons of 
gasoline and other petroleum products—enough to 
fill two trains of tank cars reaching from Maine to 
California. 


Table 2.—Numbers of selected power units and 
machines on farms, United States, 1940 and 1953 











| Numbers on 
farms 1953 as 
ae percent- 
erty age of 
| 1940 | 1953 | 1940 
eon eek, Fae 
Thou- Thou- Per- 
sands sands cent 
Horses and mules............ 14, 478 5, 636 39 
TracOte scnc osee fee ee 1,545 4, 400 285 
PruUCeS .c0hbs ce er hens 1, 047 2, 500 239 
Grain comibiimes: .. 2 in. 190 940 495 
Corsets oo ass v's Socks San 110 635 577 
Farms with milking machines. . . 175 700 400 














Today’s farmer harvests many of his crops with 
machines such as the grain combine, the cornpicker, 
the cottonpicker, the windrow pickup baler and the 
ficld forage harvester. In 1953, almost 95 percent 
o! the small grains and soybeans for grain were har- 
vested with grain combines, and around three-fourths 
oi the corn for grain was picked with mechanical 
p'ckers. Mechanical pickers and strippers together 
g\thered around a fifth of the cotton crop last year 
aid in some areas more than half was mechanically 
harvested: Other machines for performing various 
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operations on specialty crops are successfully used 
also. Sugar-beet harvesters have been widely ac- 
cepted since their introduction just after World War 
Il. Many other new machines, such as snap-bean 
hafvesters, are now used experimentally and still 
others are on drawing boards. 

These great advances in mechanization mean that 
an up-to-date farmer has a tremendous sum invested 
in machines. He is reluctant to place this invest- 
ment in the hands of an inexperienced worker. On 
commercial family-operated farms in some areas the 
average amount of money tied up in equipment has 
reached $12,000. On many individual farms it is 
much greater. To be successful on these and similar 
farms workers must be able to handle machinery. A 
sugar-beet harvester or cornpicker driven even slightly 
off the row increases waste by many fold, and with 
modern contour or “‘crooked row” farming it is harder 
to keep machines on the row. A grain combine that 
is out of adjustment may ‘“‘blow over’ considerable 
grain. The height of corn or cotton may vary in 
different parts of a field and unless the depth of the 
cultivator or the rate of travel is adjusted, some plants 
will be covered. A potato digger operated too rapidly 
may bruise some of the tubers. 

Some farm crops have narrow tolerances to some 
of the new chemical weed killers and an overdose may 
do more harm than good. But a too limited applica- 
tion may not get a good weed kill. 

A skillful farm worker knows how to service as well 
as to operate and adjust the machines entrusted to 
him. He knows that a bearing holding on a rapidly 
revolving shaft, if left ungreased, will wear out quickly. 
He knows that water and oil must be maintained at 
proper levels. 

Modern machines with their many moving parts are 
potentially dangerous. A careless operator endangers 
not only the farmer’s investment but his own life as 
well. On the other hand, some modern machines are 
less dangerous than some of their older counterparts. 

Some farm supplies can be dangerous in the hands 
of an inexperienced worker. These supplies include 
gasoline, poisons of various kinds, and anhydrous 
ammonia, the new nitrogenous fertilizer. Of any one 
it can be said that “‘It is as safe as the man handling 
it is careful.” 


Farm electrification is another part of the expanding 
farm mechanization picture. On July 1, 1953, 
almost 5 million, or more than 90 percent, of the 
farms of this country were receiving central station 
electric service. A study of electrified farms in 
New York and the New England States shows that in 
June 1952, a third of the farmers with gross incomes of 
$10,000 or more had 10 or more pieces of electrical 
equipment. Another 45 percent had from 5 to 9 
pieces. This equipment included such items as 








Epitror’s Note: Because of the high skill requirements, the 
year-round farmworker is scarce. As a result less experienced 
workers must be used with a proportionate rise in training and 
supervision on the part of the farmer. 
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milking machines, fence controllers, stock clippers, 
barn cleaners, electric welders, grain elevators, tool 
grinders, and chick brooders. The competent farm 
worker must know how to operate, adjust and service 
these machines and equipment. : 


Experience Needed With Livestock 


More rapid strides have been made in mechanizing 
crop operations than in mechanizing livestock chores. 
In addition, since 1940, livestock production has in- 
creased more than has crop production. Con- 
sequently, a greater proportion of farmworkers’ time 
is now spent on livestock. In 1940, a little more than 
25 percent of the total work on farms was devoted to 
livestock chores. By 1953 this porportion had in- 
creased to more than a third. Thus it is increasingly 
important that farmworkers know how to handle 
livestock effectively. 

Today’s livestock are more productive and have 
greater value than those of 1940. In 1952 milk pro- 
duction averaged more than 5,300 pounds per cow, a 
15-percent increase since 1940. The average rate of 
lay rose from 101 to 144 eggs per hen during the 
same period. Farmers want and need workers in 
whom they have confidence to care for these valuable 
animals. 

A “top hand” on a livestock ranch or farm recog- 
nizes the symptoms of common livestock ailments and 
knows simple remedies, such as the use of a trocar in 
the treatment of bloat. He knows first aid for in- 
jured animals. But he is also aware of his own 
limitations and he calls a veterinarian if he is in charge 
when an animal becomes ill or is injured. 

A worker who handles livestock frequently must 
act as a midwife or pediatrician—seeing that the 
mother will accept the young, that the young are able 
to take nourishment and are not in danger of being 
crushed or otherwise injured. Young turkeys, if 
frightened, frequently crowd into corners, and losses 
can be heavy unless the birds are unpiled. 


In some respects work with animals is more exacting 
than it was several years ago. Today a larger per- 
centage of the greater production of milk is used for 
filuid consumption as compared with 1940. The 
adherence to rigid sanitary rules is essential for pro- 
duction of high-quality milk. In addition, a milk 
cow may slump severely in production or may even 
be injured by an inexperienced milker who does not 
follow the milking procedure and timing to which the 
cow has been accustomed. 


The mixing of feeds according to modern complex 
formulas and the actual feeding operation is not 
simple. This is especially true if the new feeds such 
as urea.and the new feed additives such as antibiotics 
are used. A successful livestock man knows the value 
of good clean water for animals at all times. 

Some progress has been made in mechanizing live- 
stock chores. More and more livestock farmers are 
using such devices as milking machines, automatic 
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waterers, self-feeders, milking parlors, barn cleaners, 
cow trainers, electric fences, and bulk milk handlers 
This means more equipment to service, adjust and 
keep in proper working order. 


Matching the Worker With the Farm 


The kinds of experience and the skills required of 
modern farmworkers differ considerably because of 
variation in types of farms. A good hired man on a 
Kansas wheat farm, for example, might at first be a 
misfit on a New England dairy farm. Whether a 
particular farm emphasizes poultry, dairy, cotton, 
cash grain, potatoes, or some other crop or livestock 
has a lot to do with the qualifications needed by the 
worker who fills a job on the farm. The “know-how” 
required also differs greatly among irrigated farms, 
dryland farms, and farms in humid areas. On many 
farms, and especially on fruit and vegetable farms, 
year-round workers are often called upon to train 
and supervise less experienced seasonal workers. 


These are some of the factors the Employment 
Service must recognize in matching the worker with 
the farm. But a good fit between worker and job is 
one way to maintain and increase the productivity 
of farm labor and to add to the efficiency of farm 
production. 








POPULAR ISSUE 


“Community Employment Development’”—the theme of the 
December issue of the EmpLoyMeNnT Security Review has 
met with a favorable reception in many quarters. Here are 
excerpts from some of the letters received by the Bureau: 


kk & 


This issue contains so much good material on the subject of develop- 
ment of community employment that it would be useful to members of 
the National Employment Committee. The Secretary has requested 
that we obtain extra copies for distribution to members in different 
parts of Canada.—E. C. Desormeaux, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa, Canada. 


x *¥ 





If your supply of the December issue is adequate, I would appreciate 
a hundred copies. I can use them effectively in the promotion of employ- 
ment in various areas of Southeastern Ohio.—William Papier, Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus, Ohio. 


xk k 


el 

The December issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REVIEW has 

many fine articles on resource development which, of course, would be 

helpful to us in our Missouri Basin inter-agency work... . a pub- 

lication of this sort not only furnishes good information on resource 

development but also helps to indicate our interest in the field.—Arnie 
Solem, Regional Director, Kansas City, Mo. 


* kiki] 


# Numerous localities in the State (Wis.) would like to use this edition 
as a guide for development work in their committees.—Foseph Borus, 
Regional Director, Chicago, Ill. 
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RECRUITING THE FARM WORKER 


By CLAUDE L. DANIEL 


Farm Placement Interviewer 


Texas Employment Commission 


worker sounds like a 
simple operation. 
However, it is a 
complex activity in- 
volving many phases 
of operations. Con- 
sideration must be 
given to the multiple 
duties incident to the 
various types of agri- 
cultural operations 
and the changes taking place in farm methods 
and practices. As.in industry, technological changes 
are constantly taking place on the farm, creating 
a need for new skills and abilities. The day when 
agriculture required of its workers only a strong back 
‘and a willingness to work is passing and in its place is 
a period requiring a combination of skills involving 
mechanical, physical, and mental qualifications. In 
addition, economic conditions have had their effect on 
farming practices and, in turn, upon the farm labor 
market. 

Economic conditions have led to absentee owner- 
ship, larger operators, and decentralization of com- 
munities in many areas. The absentee landowner is 
usually a professional or businessman who does not 
personally supervise his farm’s operations. Neither 
does the farm operator, hired by this owner, have the 
time to do labor recruiting because a full day’s work 
on the farm is required of him. Due to these larger 
operators and the decentralization of community life, 
the need for farmworkers does not spread by word of 
mouth as easily as in times past. The farmer can, 
however, telephone his need for workers to a central 
point much more quickly, easily, and less expensively 
than he can himself recruit his workers. Thus, the 
recruitment of the farmworker by the Employment 
Service becomes a vital factor in this farmer’s pro- 
gram. Few farms are self-sufficient as concerns labor 
supply. The large families once residing on farms 
and known as the tenant-farmer group have _prac- 
tically disappeared from the agricultural picture. 
Their place has been taken by day laborers, or farm- 
hands. Such workers, in many instances, do not live 
on the farm but are recruited to fill a special need at a 
specific time. 

Since the development of this labor supply is the 
responsibility of the Employment Service, thought 
must be given to the sources from which workers must 
come. First consideration is given to the supply near- 
est athand. This would naturally be the unemployed 
workers or those[comprising the low-income group 
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which exists in all communities. This group must 
necessarily have income for the necessities of life and 
cannot afford to run aimlessly about searching for 
jobs. Therefore, the first step in the recruitment of 
farm workers is to develop this near-at-hand supply. 

A large pool of workers is also to be drawn from 
stores, factories, offices, cafes, and domestic house- 
holds. Workers from these sources, while not avail- 
able on a year-round basis, are frequently eager to 
work during cultivation and harvest periods. A study 
of the activities of the various manufacturing plants 
and places of business in which such workers are found 
will indicate their seasonal troughs of activity, at 
which time workers can be spared. Careful and judi- 
cious planning on the part of the Employment Service, 
together with intensive recruitment, may result in an 
interchange of workers between farm and nonfarm 
industries, with a resultant marked degree of stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 

Schools, too, are a source of supply for young workers 
who can be of great service on the farm after school 
hours and on holidays and Saturdays. Their recruit- 
ment may be effected through a working arrangement 
with school authorities and youth groups in the com- 
munities. 

When it becomes evident that the local labor supply 
will not be sufficient to meet specific demands on the 
part of growers, the Employment Service has recourse 
to another supply—the migratory worker. Recruit- 
ing this type of farm worker is particularly significant 
in meeting agricultural needs in thinly populated areas 
where the farmer must depend on the outside worker 
for his peak agricultural needs. 


Call Workers on All Publicity Channels 


After consideration of the needs of the employer and 
the possible sources of supply of workers, it becomes 
necessary to bring the two together. If a qualified 
worker is available from the application files of the 
office, contacting him and arranging a meeting with 
the employer is comparatively simple. If, however, 
qualified workers are not available from the files and 
cannot be developed quickly from secondary sources, 
more intensive recruitment efforts must be made. 
This requires that information be disseminated 
throughout the community. Various publicity chan- 
nels may be used—singly or in combination—such as 
newspapers, radio spot announcements and employer 
sponsored programs, posters, mobile loudspeakers, 
flashes between features in motion picture theaters, 
letters to farmers, and displays at county fairs. 

A very important phase of the farm-labor recruit- 
ment attivity-is the employer visiting program. As 
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with the applicant, the more that is known about the 
employer and his needs, the better he may be served. 
For example, the turkey raiser who processes his own 
birds has learned that 134° F. to 139° F. for scalding 
hens and 134° F. to 145° F. for scalding toms pro- 
duces a better grade of dressed fowl. He also has 
learned that temperatures above the ones mentioned 
tend to break down the fat globules underneath the 
skin and deteriorate the general appearance of the 
fowl, which reduces the price. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the Employment Service know this in order 
to refer intelligent, qualified workers to this producer 
for this technical operation. 


Ranch and Dairy Needs Create Special Problems 


Similarly, ranch needs vary. The rancher with a 
show herd will demand a different type of worker 
than the rancher of a commercial herd, and in turn 
his requirements for a foreman will be different than 
those for laborers. Again the Employment Service 
must know the rancher’s needs and the applicants 
who may meet his qualifications. 


Dairying, which is a large industry on a national 
scale, has its own variations. A grade A type of 
dairy will have more exacting requirements than will 
a grade B farm. These differences can come to light 
only if the farm interviewer is personally acquainted 
with the individual operations required by the dairy 
owner. 


During peak seasons, the Farm Placement inter- 
viewer can render best service by spending a great 
deal of time in the field determining the day-to-day 
progress of cultivation or harvest and when and where 
demand is developing. The.farm placement inter- 
viewer’s day is a long one. It begins at 4 a. m. during 
peak activities and ends at 8, 9, or 10 p. m., as the 
case may be. In the early morning hours workers 
are routed from previously established congregation 
points either on a day-haul basis or in crews which 
have been developed. During the day and in the 
evening the Farm Placement interviewer ascertains 
the next day’s needs in the light of work which has 
been completed on various farms during that day. 
He then reroutes his workers to other points so that 
no delay is encountered. This can be a very rapid 
process during cultivation and harvest periods. The 
recruitment process is like a machine that is designed 
for fast motion and whose gears must mesh smoothly, 
effectively, and with little loss of time. The Farm 
Placement recruiter, himself, must be many things 
to many people. He must exercise great caution and 
maintain the confidence of workers in order to direct 
them effectively. He must also keep the confidence 
of the employer. 


Farm-Labor Day Each Week 


A particularly effective type of recruitment ac- 
tivity has been the operation of a Farm-Labor Day. 
It has been proved that the best results may be ob- 
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tained by conducting this Farm-Labor Day on a 
weekly basis. Much planning, publicity, and good 
relationship must, of course, go into such a program. 
A certain day of the week, preferably the one that is 
most convenient to workers and farmers, is selected. 
The attendance by farm employers needing workers 
and workers interested in farm jobs is solicited through 
various methods. Employers are solicited through 
personal visit, mail, telephone, newspaper, and radio 
publicity. Workers are developed through applica- 
tion files, key individuals, handbills, newspaper and 
radio releases. Since Farm-Labor Day offers an 
opportunity for the applicant and the employer to 
meet and personnely discuss their needs, it has proved 
to be an effective recruitment device. Actually, it 
produces a chainlike reaction, for as the farm-labor 
days continue the “‘grapevine” begins to operate and 
not only does more employer interest develop but 
applicants are uncovered who were never affected by 
other means of recruitment. 


Although much has been said on the recruitment of 
the farmworker from sources outside the office, certain 
operations necessary to successful recruitment carried 
on inside the employment service office must also be 
taken into consideration. The farm industry is a year- 
round industry. It should be considered by all per- 
sonnel of the Employment Service as an entity, an in- 
dustry that is comparable to or possibly greater than 
any other single industry in a rural community. The 
recruitment of farmworkers to meet agricultural de- 
mands must therefore be carried out on a continuous 
basis. 


Can Master New Farm Jobs 


Fact-finding becomes of paramount importance. 
All information pertinent to the applicant and his 
future work must be considered in every interview. 
Now that agriculture is assuming a more scientific 
aspect, the opportunities for technical activities are 
expanded. For example, a young, able-bodied man 
should be able to learn to operate a tractor through he 
has never done so. The interviewer, who is also a 
year-round recruiter, must bear in mind during every 
contact with the applicant that here is a potential 
farm operator who may, through his efforts, add great 
significance to the agricultural industry. The positive 
approach should be made. Find out what the appli- 
cant can do. Can he do dairy work, and, if so, what 
kind? Is he a hand milker or can he operate milking 
machines? Does he understand the handling of cattle, 
particularly dairy herds? If not, is he willing to learn? 

There is an art in every operation and every type of 
labor. Can the cotton chopper or the thinner of corn 
handle his hoe in such a way as to clear the soil and 
not damage the crop? Can he pick cotton without 
waste? Can he operate a tractor or other farm 
machinery, and repair his machine? Is he willing to 
mend fences, and on ranches can he ride a horse and 
handle show animals? Is he experienced in branding, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Private housing. The grower has 12 of these units, each 
equipped with electric lights and an electric stove. 





Barracks-type private housing, divided into rooms for family 
~~ s. Building in front has individual toilet and bathing 
acilities for men and women. 





of private ge divided into rooms for family 
irst experience with this type 


Another ty 
proses. This is Maryland’s 

vilding. Added protection of the roof permits the people and 
children to have a small play space, in the event of bad weather. 
Building is equipped with electricity and hot plates for cooking, 
while toilet and bathing facilities are located in nearby building. 
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Which Shali It Be— 


Private Housing 


‘““CN HALL I build private housing for my workers 
or shall I use a labor camp?” This question 
has been asked many times. 

The question involves many considerations, among 
them: (1) Can the average farmer afford this under- 
taking? (2) Does he have sufficient acreage to war- 
rant the construction of private housing? (3) Does 
he have continual crops, thereby assuring full em- 
ployment for a definite period? Here in Maryland, 
the trend toward private housing is greater than 
toward group housing. ~In many instances, however, 
individuals who do not have the necessary money for 
building private housing or who are crop-specialty 
farmers, form cooperative agricultural associations 
and build labor camps for use of members and others 
in the nearby communities. 


Private Housing Has Many Advantages 


Private housing, in my opinion, is more desirable 
and has the following advantages: (1) The transpor- 
tation problem is practically nonexistent; (2) it is 
desirable and time saving to have the workers at the 
site of operations; (3) the people are more content 
and happy, and labor problems are few; and (4) the 
grower is assured that once these people understand 
exactly how he wishes the crops picked, the job is 
carried on to completion. 

In 1952, one of the large growers who had never 
used the services of the Farm Labor Program for 
migrant help was confronted with the problem of 
harvest labor. In fact, he was unaware of our service 
to growers needing migrant harvest help. After we 
met with this grower and stated clearly the functions 
of the Maryland State Employment Service, he 
solicited our help in supplying him with seasonal 
workers. 

This individual’s problems are similar to those of 
other growers with whom we have talked. Would 
the building of private housing solve his problem? 
We assured the grower that it would, and after dis- 
cussing the size of the proposed housing and other 
requirements, the grower informed us that he would 
build a private housing camp. 

After the buildings had been completed, we in- 
spected them and agreed that they were exceptionally 
fine. This grower provided a large single barrack- 
type building for single men and individual quarters 
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or 
Croup Camps? 


By CHARLES F. YAEGER, JR. 
Farm Placement Supervisor 


Maryland State Employment Service 


for family groups. He also provided combination 
washrooms and shower rooms, one for men and one 
for women. 

The grower was advised that the Farm Program 
staff would send him, when needed, the type of 
workers that he requested. Up until the time that 
the workers reported, this grower was very skeptical 
as to whether he had made the right decision in 
following out our suggestions. The day the crew 
arrived, the grower advised the Employment Service 
representative that he was still concerned over these 
workers, and wanted assurance of their ability to do 
the required job. He was told that in the event they 
were not satisfactory, he should notify us immediately. 
The workers, however, proved excellent, and the 
grower made arrangements with the crew to come 
back the following year. When he was asked if his 
camp was worth the initial outlay, he emphatically 
stated that it was worth many times the cost, and 
that it would have been impossible for him to have 
remained in business if it had not been for the seasonal 
migrant workers. 


Housing Experiment Succeeds 


In another section of Maryland, a large grower was 
competing for workers with Army installations and in- 
dustrial manufacturers located in his area. He at- 
tended ‘a meeting of the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, and after talking to several growers, decided to 
build private housing on his farm. He erected a large 
barrack-type building with removable partitions for 
living quarters, a smaller building to be used for a 
dining room, and a third building containing modern 
toilet facilities and washroom. The grower was very 
doubtful whether or not this camp would answer the 
purpose. At the conclusion of his harvesting season, 
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Association camp—has individual buildings for small families 
or groups. Showers and foilet facilities conveniently located. 
Camp equipped with electricity; has wood and kerosene stoves 
for cooking purposes. 
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Association camp—another of our individual group housing 
projects, equipped with electricity and kerosene stoves for 
cooking. Bathing and toilet facilities are located in separate 
buildings. 


Ria PS aS, 


Cabins in the inane association camp with individual hous- 
ing for families or groups. Camp is equipped with electricity 
and kerosene stoves and modern toilet and bathing facilities. 
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he was so pleased that he informed us he was going to 
build additional housing facilities and plant larger 
acreages of crops. 

Many growers, after using labor from the labor 
camps, decided to build private quarters for their own 
workers and to use the labor camps only in emergen- 
cies. The reasons given by these individuals for 
building private housing were: (1) They were assured 
of having the same number of people available each 
day; (2) the workers were more satisfied and con- 
tented in private housing, that is, a more congenial 
atmosphere exists among people who live and work 
together in private housing rather than among various 
crews in labor camps; (3) the workers were more de- 
pendable; and (4) they usually accomplished more 
work. Many growers in Maryland are convinced by 
experience, and agree that private housing, whenever 


possible, is the answer to the shortage of seasonal. 


harvest help. 


Growers’*Co-op Camps 


Quite often, a single grower who cannot finance the 
building of private housing, or who does not have 
continual crops, will get individualsgearby to form a 
growers’ co-op. In this way the expense of the camp 
is prorated among the members. The individual 
outlay of money is small enough to enable these 
growers to pool their finances for a camp. These 
camps have stimulated the farmer to increase his 
planting of crops and have assured him of having 
available harvest hands to pick the crops at ma- 
turity. Co-op camps in Maryland have enlarged 
during the past several years. Grower associations 
are giving more consideration to the family groups 
with the crew, and are trying to give them a homelike 
atmosphere. 

This consideration for the worker has been of value 
in many ways: The people prefer quarters for their 
small families, and groups prefer to remain together 
as an individual working unit. Quite frequently, 
crews which are broken up into small units will not 
stay at any one camp for any length of time. There- 
fore, it has been the policy of our camps to work each 
crew individually, and only in emergency cases are 
these crews ever divided. 


These co-op camps, in many instances, are very 
desirable. They enable the small or specialty grower 
to plan his operations in relation to availablility of 
seasonal workers. Also, these growers would not have 
the daily need and could not find sufficient work to 
keep the crews busy. The use of a private camp in 
this instance would not assure the worker of full-time 
employment. Therefore, a co-op labor camp is quite 
valuable to them. Many specialty crops would not 
be planted if it were not for these cooperative camps. 
The disadvantages of a cooperative camp are: (1) 
The employer is not assured of getting the same people 
back and loses time in giving instructions to new 
groups; (2) the grower might not be able to secure 
the services of the number he desires; and (3) in an 
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emergency, the grower might not be able to get 
workers on short notice, thereby causing loss of crop. 

Some of our labor camps in Maryland consist of 
single housing for small families, while others are of 
the barracks type with removable partitions. Quite 
frequently, crew leaders in our cooperative camps 
have expressed opinions favoring private housing be- 
cause the crews stick together better; they work more 
efficiently; there are less hard feelings; and the workers 
get along better. It is thus easy to conclude that 
private housing is more desirable. 


“Shall I build or shall I join a co-op?”? This ques- 
tion is difficult to answer. If the grower has continual 
crops in rather large acreage, it would be worth 
while for him to have private housing. But, if he is 
a small grower or a specialty crop raiser, he would 
fare better as a member of a local co-op. 


The problems in private housing and camps are 
somewhat similar. The advantages or disadvantages 
depend upon the individual situation. 
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RECRUITING THE FARM WoRKER 
(Continued from page 17) 


dehorning, and vaccinating? Can he shear sheep? 
Is he willing to irrigate land and prune trees? Can he 
operate harvesting equipment, such as corn gatherers, 
shredders, silage cutters, combines, and cottonpickers? 
These are all experience requirements or they are in 
the field of training for potential farmworkers. 


Another thing that is of great-significance is the 
labor force within the farm family. It is important to 
find out how many actual workers there are in the 
group. Many a farm owner cannot assume responsi- 
bility for a large family and must be assured of the 
number of productive workers he will be required 
to house and pay. In recruiting the farm worker, 
one must also know something of the facilities the 
farmer has to offer, the type of house, water, wood, 
and light supply, possibility of individual gardens 
and other inducements which may be offered to the 
worker. 


The Texas Employment Commission, together with 
all the other State employment security agencies of 
the Nation, is engaged in serving the agricultural 
industry. Its objectives and operations are common 
to all, notwithstanding the fact that the industry itself 
is varied throughout the country. 


The recruiting of the farmworker is a never-ending 
process. It is an operation that is unique in its 
requirements in that it serves a particular industry, 
but it should be so integrated into the whole employ- 
ment service operation as to be another of its com- 
ponent parts. We believe the recruiting of the farm- 
worker is a basic factor in the preservation of our 
economic security. 
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Training Employment Interviewers 
For Farm Placement Wor 


INCE the functions of the Employment Service 

were returned to the States in 1948, the New York 

State Farm Placement Program has annually in- 
creased in effectiveness. In the 33 counties, where 
agriculture is of major importance and where the 
demand for agricultfral and food processing labor is 
significant, a Farm Placement representative is em- 
ployed in a local employment service office and is 
responsible for service to agriculture and allied activ- 
ities in that particular county. These FPR’s are all 
men with agricultural backgrounds; some have ac- 
quired formal training in the State’s agricultural 
schools and colleges. The majority are natives of the 


county in which they are employed; they are familiar . 


By RICHARD K. KLATT 
Farm Employment Consultant 
New York State Employment Service 


with both the agriculture and the farmers of their 
areas; they talk the farmers’ language and they have 
developed a mutual respect for one another. Farmers, 
food processors, and job applicants are relying more 
and more each year upon these FPR’s for the solution 
of their labor problems. 


Helpful supervision and guidance to effect better 
service has been continually extended to these FPR’s 
through meetings with the State Farm Placement 
headquarters staff, farm labor bulletins and other 
media. Although a continuous exchange of ideas and 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of farm opera- 
tions are important to these FPR’s, formal training 
in farm placement activities is not a problem. 
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TOMATO PICKERS 


or basket. 
tomatoes of correct degree of 
tomatoes, and leaving on 

mature; involves stooping INTERVIEWER AID 
dexterity, and ability te 
Usually a piece-work wag¢ 1. 


turity, discard 


INTERVIEWER AID - FRUIT AND VEGETABLE HARVESTING OCCUPATIONS 


Picking ripe or nearly ripe tomatoes from vines and placing in hamper 
Requires judgment and sense of responsibility in selecting 


Name = (If hiring is done by someone else, so indicate.) 


Sample Interviewer Aid Cards. 








All Farm Orders Must Have 





BEAN PICKERS 


Picking green or wax bear 
bags. Requires care and 
maturity and size, and lé¢ 
injury to plants} involvé 
or work on hands ‘and kne¢ 
long hours under direct } 
pound or bushel. 


Division of Employment - New 
Jamary 1953 
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2. 
3. 


h. 


5. 
2. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


ll. 
12. 


Address = Full address, including name of town or community, RFD Route and box # 

Telephone = Number and Exchange. If no telephone but can be reached by another 
telephone, enter that number and/or subscriber's name. If cannot be 
reached by phone, enter ‘none. 

How to Reach - Directions for reaching the farm: use road name, the highway 
number, identifying landmarks, distances and directions from 
towns, etc. 

Type of Farming - General, Dairy, Poultry, Vegetable, Fruit, etc. 


Title of Job = For ich specification see individual occupation cards 

Industrial Code = Each type of farm has a number. | 
See Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code. 

Size of Farm ~ Total farm acreage, acres under cultivation, usual acreage of 
crops grown. 

Wages and privileges - Weekly, monthly or hourly rate; hours worked, overtime 
pay, bonus; time off. Describe housing facilities: if tenant 
house is provided state condition of house, number of bedrooms, 
type of heat, water supply, and whether fuel, light, milk, eggs, 
garden space and other privileges are furnished. 

Place of Interview - If farmer is willing to interview in local office, 
indicate time of day he prefers. 

Marital Status - opportunity for wife or boys to work? 

School Facilities 13. Shopping Facilities 14. Age Requirements 15. Minimum 

Qualifications 


D.E. Training Office 
April 1953 (Revised) 














A Deficiency is Recognized 


A farm placement representative is only one man, 
however, and the service local offices have been able to 
give farmers and farm job seekers, when the Farm 
Placement specialist is in the field or on leave, has been 
spotty. Each Farm Placement representative has a 
specifically designated alternate, but lack of familiar- 
ity with farm operations and occupations has often 
made it difficult for the alternate to be a thoroughly 
effective substitute. 

Moreover, in the counties where there are no 
FPR’s there always has been, and still is, some agri- 
cultural activity and at least occasional demand for 
service from the local employment service offices. 
Recognition of this weakness became the motivation 
for a statewide training program established only 
last year and accepted gratefully by its participants. 
Here in these local offices were employment inter- 
viewers anxious to learn enough about agriculture 
to dispel their fears of having to talk with a farmer 
about something they knew little or nothing about. 


The Groundwork is Laid 


Recognizing the necessity of expanding and im- 
proving our service, the Farm Placement superin- 
tendent discussed the matter with the Division’s 
director of training. Training office ‘‘know-how”’ 
was combined with the Farm Placement office’s 
knowledge of agriculture for the following course of 
action. 

The first step decided upon in providing Farm 
Placement training to these employment interviewers 
was to familiarize the interviewers with agriculture 
in New York State and the reasons for having various 
types of farming in the State. To do this meant the 
preparation of a reference book, a FARM PLACEMENT 
GumweE (see sample page illustrated) which would 
include basic information relative to our five major 
types of farming: namely, dairy, fruit, poultry, vege- 
table, and general farming. 

This GuweE was arranged in such a way as to depict 
each important activity carried out each month of 
the year for each type of farming. In addition to 
the activity, we indicated the purpose of the activity, 
tools and materials used in carrying out the activity, and 
any special skills required of an individual doing the 
work. For example, in January “milking” is an 
important activity on a dairy farm. The purpose of 
the milking activity would be to extract the liquid 
milk from the udder of the cow. If milking were done 
by machine the tools and materials used would be a 
milking machine, and special skills or physical require- 
ments would be (1) the ability properly to attach the 
milking machine to the cow’s udder; (2) ability to 
determine through physical and visual inspection 
when the milking process is complete; (3) physically 
able to lift, carry and dump a gross weight of 50 
pounds of milk into a milk can; and (4) able to hand- 
strip remaining milk from udder after milking ma- 
chine, if required. If milking were done by hand, the 
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1. Two-furrow plow turning under a good cover crop, the first 
step in seed-bed preparation. 


2. Tractor-drawn spring-tooth harrow used in seed-bed prepa 
ration. 


3. Grain drill used in planting wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
other small grains; applies fertilizer and seed in one operation. 
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Activities and Occupational Data Sheet — Dairy Farming 
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Special Skills or 








Activity Purpose Tools and Materials Used 
Physical Requirement 
3. Weighing 3e Determine milk proe 3. Milk scales 3e Ability to read weights 
milk duction, in pounds, production record sheets and record same on pro= 
of individual cows. pencil. duction record sheets. 
lL. Straining 4. To filter sediment hk. Milk cans hae Physical ability to 
milk + or foreign matter strainers carry, lift and dump 
from milk. filter cloths. pails of milk, 
be Recognise necessity for 
cleanliness. 





of milk to a point 
which inhibits growth 
of bacteria. 





Se Cooling 5. To lower temperature 5, Water-tight, insulated vat 5. 

milk usually with electrical or 
mechanical means of cooling 
water to low temperature, 
(Commonly called a milk~ 
cooler) .« 


Physically able to lift 
hO qt» can of milk weigh= 
ing 100 lbs. into and out 
of cold water in milke 
cooler. 





6. Washing and 6. To thoroughly clean 6. Unlimited supply of water, 6a. Ability to disassemble 
cleansing compound, dis- 

infectant, brushes, sink or e 
wash tubs. be Ability to clean thr= 


disinfecting utensils to prevent 
milk bacterial growth and 
utensils pass Health Dept. 


inspections. 


and assemble milking 
machine 


oughly all parts of 
milking machine, pails 
and other necessary 
utensils 











Sample page from the Farm Placement Guide. 


purpose would be the same, but the tools and special 
skills or physical requirements would be listed differ- 
ently. 

For one person to list every activity, its purpose, the 
tools and special skills required for each month and 
for each type of farming would likely result in many 
omissions. Therefore, to obtain more complete infor- 
mation FPR’s in dairy areas of the State were asked 
to provide the required information for dairy farming, 
FPR’s in fruit farming areas of the State were asked 
to provide information for fruit farming, and so on. 

When all the data on the five types of farming were 
received in the State Farm Placement office from the 
FPR’s, the material was summarized and condensed 
for each type of farming, month by month, activity by 
activity, purpose by purpose, tool by tool, and skill by 
skill until the FARM PLACEMENT GuIDE began to take 
shape. When completed, the result was a running 
account of activities commonly carried out on New 
York State farms from January through December. 
That was only a beginning. 


New Interviewer Aids 


Through local office observation and by asking 
these interviewers with limited agricultural knowledge 
what it was they needed most to extend their service 
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to farmers and farm-job applicants, their reply in- 
variably was: “I never know what questions to ask 
to get a complete order or to find out what farm 
experience an applicant has had.” 

Once more by combining the talents of the Divi- 
sion’s training office with agriculture, 5- by 8-inch 
interviewer aid cards were prepared on which were 
listed (1) information to be included in all farm job 
orders (a variation of which could pertain to farm-job 
applications); and (2) appropriate leading questions 
any inexperienced interviewer could ask a farmer 
placing an order or a job applicant seeking a farm 
job, to obtain the desired information. Facsimiles 
of these interviewer aid cards were reproduced in 
the Farm PLACEMENT GurpE following the type of 
farming to which they were related. 


In addition to 5- by 8-inch interviewer aid cards for 
year-round jobs, similar cards were prepared for 
seasonal job activities listing the common seasonal 
farm activities requiring hired labor followed by a 
paragraph describing the activity, physical require- 
ments necessary to perform each task, and indicating 
for the interviewer’s benefit how a worker 4s generally 
paid, i. e., piece work or hourly rate. Thus, when a 
farmer called a local office for “tomato pickers” the 
interviewer could refer to his or her card on “tomato 
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pickers” and have a good idea what the job entailed. 

To round out the Farm PLACEMENT GUIDE, pictures 
of farm machinery commonly used in this State were 
included with a brief caption telling what the machine 
was and what it does. Also, a “glossary of agricul- 
tural terms” from ‘“‘Aberdeen-Angus”’ to “zinc fungi- 
cides” was included to serve as an agricultural 
dictionary for the interviewer. This completed the 
FarM PLACEMENT GUIDE or the “textbook” for em- 
ployment interviewers dealing with the unfamiliar 
subject of farm placement. 


Training the Interviewers 


Once this material was prepared, making it avail- 
able to the employment interviewers was the next step 
undertaken. Two-day training sessions were ar- 
ranged at central locations within the State. Inter- 
viewers were selected for training from local offices in 
the counties having no farm placement representa- 
tive; alternates of FPR’s also attended the sessions, as 
did the training technicians of the training office. 
The Farm PLAceMENT Guipes and the 5- by 8-inch 
interviewer aid cards were given to each interviewer 





in attendance to keep for his or her own local office 
use. 

The State Farm Placement office personnel con- 
ducting the training sessions presented as an intro- 
duction a brief history of the State’s agriculture and 
the functions of the Farm Placement Service before 
going into a detailed discussion of the FARM PLACE- 
MENT GUIDE’s content and its use in the local office. 
The final, and probably most important, step in this 
training process, that of “‘followup,”’ will be the case 
studies of individual interviewer problems. 

Undoubtedly, successful methods of training local 
office personnel for Farm Placement activities have 
been devised for use in other States. The foregoing 
means of “‘filling the gaps” in New York’s program 
began only a year ago. The goal is to have an em- 
ployment interviewer in every local office qualified to 
render a real service to agriculture, and by doing so, 
increase agriculture’s respect for the Employment 
Service. Agriculture’s full respect and cooperation 
can be acquired by the Employment Service only 
after its personnel demonstrate their knowledge of the 
complexities of agriculture and learn to respect agri- 
culture as a vital industry in the State’s economy. 


From Sagebrush to Sugar Beets .... 


Farm Recruitment in a Reclamation District 


By CLYDE MUSGRAVE 


Interviewer in Charge 


Employment Security Agency, Rupert, Idaho 


HE role of the Idaho Employment Security Agency 

in the conversion of sagebrush country into irri- 

gated productive land is evident in the recruit- 
ment tasks that new land and a variety of skills 
imposed. But, before we can understand these tasks, 
let us take a look at the development of the area. 

The Minidoka project in Idaho, established by the 
Department of the Interior in 1904 as the second recla- 
mation district in the Nation, has grown into a 
flourishing area of good homes, fine farms, rural 
electrification, business enterprise, and happy, pros- 
perous citizens. 

Rupert, the county seat of Minidoka County, 1 of 
the 9 counties forming the famous Magic Valley of 
southern Idaho, is a beautiful town. The business 
district is laid out around a square, reserved as a park 
for its citizens. 
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There are four smaller towns in the county which, 
together with Rupert, give our people sufficient op- 
portunity to trade at home. Farmers, too, find 
adequate equipment here to raise their bounteous 
crops. 

In 1948, the Bureau of Reclamation, in drilling 
several test wells, learned that there was sufficient 
underground water to irrigate several thousand addi- 
tional acres of land in Minidoka County. Plans were 
made to develop this source of water supply and make 
the land thus watered available to World War II, 
and later to Korean veterans. 

The additional area has been named the North Side 
Minidoka Project Extension. Sufficient wells were 
drilled to water about 5,900 acres which were then 
rented to farmers, who were to develop the land under 
a 3-year contract. The land proved to be very 
productive. 
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During 1952, several more wells were drilled which 
produced sufficient water to make about 7,300 acres 
of land available for settlement. A drawing was held 
on August 4, 1953, and 72 veterans from many sections 
of the country became proud owners of the land. 

During 1953, drilling was started for 22 additional 
wells, and bids have recently been received for drilling 
29 more. The land to be watered by these will be 
made available for settlement in 1954 and 1955. It 
is the plan to continue with the development until 
about 70,000 acres of land have been reclaimed. 
Engineers estimate that irrigation of this entire tract 
will not use over 5 percent of the available water. 

In addition to this Bureau of Reclamation land, 
and adjoining it, there are about 30,000 acres of 
privately owned land watered by wells. Although 
this is not a part of the North Side Minidoka Project 
Extension, it is commonly considered as such, and in 
this article it is being considered as a part of the 
project. 

The area extends from a point about 21 miles north- 
east to a point about 20 miles west of Rupert, and, 
beginning on a line 5 miles north of town, to a further 
distance of 20 miles. This area is very sparsely settled 
now with several miles separating some of the farms. 

At the present time, there are no oiled roads and 
only about 75 miles of lightly graveled ones. The 
area is still without telephone service, but two of the 
larger farms have installed short-wave radio sets, by 
means of which there is contact between their offices 
in town and their farm headquarters, as well as direct 
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Spreading fertilizer by plane, Minidoka North Side Project Extension. 
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communication with their foremen through receiver 
sets in their cars and pickups. 

The farms vary in size from about 85 acres to about 
10,000 acres. The largest had in cultivation in 1953 
about 7,000 acres, consisting of sugar beets, potatoes, 
grain, beans and alfalfa. 

The principal crops grown on both the old project 
and the North Side Project are potatoes, sugar beets, 
grain, beans, peas, alfalfa, and clover. Many farmers 
have very good herds of both dairy and beef cattle, 
and are the winter headquarters for many bands of 
sheep which feed during the summer season on the 
higher elevations of our national forests. 

So much by way of background. What does it mean 
in terms of employment service? 

If we were considering only the old project, activities 
of our local employment office would be very similar 
to those of other offices in well-developed agricultural 
areas. However, in the development of the extended 
agricultural project, many conditions have arisen 
which, in some ways, conflict with normal placement 
activities. 

In addition to furnishing workers for the usual farm 
activities, we are called upon to furnish heavy-equip- 
ment operators to clear the land of sagebrush and 
level it for irrigation purposes. Since the wages 
offered approximate farm rather than construction 
work wages, our problem is complicated. We get 
calls too about heavy farm machinery and to meet 
these inquiries we keep a file on available equipment. 

Another problem concerns irrigators. Of the 35,000 
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Pump installation watering 250 acres, Minidoka North Side 
Project Extension. 


acres of land under cultivation on the North Side 
Project, about 20,000 are watered by means of 
sprinkler systems. This requires a lesser skill than 
does surface irrigation. The big problem. of the 
farmer is to keep sprinkler irrigators on the job during 
the night shift, especially in the late fall when frost or 
ice gathers on vegetation. Our problem is to find the 
workers willing to take this frosty shift. 

Planting time has its problems, too. During the 
spring season much of the work is done on a round- 
the-clock basis, with two crews working 12-hour 
shifts. ‘This is necessary because of the short period 
of time available for spring planting, and to make 
better use of the operating equipment. Some 
farmers use airplanes to spread the commercial fer- 
tilizer and seed grain—a method that saves.time and 
provides a more uniform application of fertilizer and a 
better seed distribution. After planting the land must 
be disked and harrowed to properly cover the seed. 


Housing Facilities 


Now, since almost all of the North Side land is 
farmed by operators living in one of our towns, there 
are very few buildings on the farms to house workers. 
The farm laborers living in town must drive or use 
other transportation to and from work. ‘Transporta- 
tion is sometimes furnished but many workers have 
their own means of travel. 

There are, of course, some labor camps. One labor 
camp, owned and operated by a sugar company, is 
located near the center of the project. It is maintained 
for sugar-beet workers during the thinning and hoeing 
season. At the close of season many workers go to 
other areas, although some remain to help in other 
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farm work until the potato harvest begins. Another 
labor camp located west of Rupert is owned and op- 
erated by the farmers themselves and the workers are 
used both on the old and the new projects. Housing 
in these two camps takes care of about 600 laborers. 
Other individual farmers have camps for 15 to 75 
laborers. 

Most of the workers in these camps are Spanish- 
Americans, the balance being Navajo Indians. They 
come in crews of 10 to 70, each having a crew leader 
who negotiates with the camp manager, the employing 
farmer and the placement officer on arrangements re- 
garding the work to be done. Without these workers 
it would be well nigh impossible to get our seasonal 
work done in time. 

Although some of the area’s beets are thinned me- 
chanically, more are still thinned by hand. The ten- 
dency is for the mechanical thinning to increase and 
the hand work to decrease but our work is to find both 
types of workers. The beet harvest, on the other 
hand, is now done almost entirely by machinery that 
tops, pulls and loads directly into trucks which haul to 
the factory or dumps located at many of the railroad 
sidings. ; 

The crop being farmed also affects our local office 
work. The sugar-beet industry requires a greater 
number of workers in the spring but the potato in- 
dustry requires an even greater number during the 
harvest season. ‘This latter season starts about Oc- 
tober first and continues close to November 20. Frost 
must come to kill the vines before digging. can start 
but it is very important to get the crop into the pro- 
tection of cellars before real freezing weather. 

Many mechanical potato harvesters are in opera- 
tion with varying degrees of success. Some pick up 
and load the potatoes after they have been dug by 
1- or 2-row potato diggers. Others dig and pick up 
all in one operation. ‘The success of these mechanical 
harvesters depends upon the soil conditions and the 
degree of maturity of the potatoes. 


Housing Controls Supply of Pickers 


Many more potatoes are harvested by hand than by 
mechanical harvesters, although, as in the case of the 
beet harvest, the tendency to go mechanical is growing 
very rapidly. The number of hand pickers being 
used is controlled by the housing available for them. 
During this past season every available house or room 
in town, as well as every: type of house or building 
on the farms, was occupied by potato pickers. 

Because of the distance of the farms from the local 
employment office, and the diverse aspects of the 
recruitment and placement involved, it is necessary 
to open the office during the potato harvest by 6:30 
a. m. to arrange for crews who must leave early 
enough to get in a full day’s work. This time, too, 
is the only opportunity the placement officers have 
for conferring with employers. Again, during the late 
evening hours telephone contacts are made with the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Local Appraisals 


Promote Understanding of 


The 1954 Farm Labor 
Market 


By LOUIS LEVINE . 


Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


INETEEN hundred and fifty-three represented 

the high tide of prosperity in the United States. 

It was also a year of transition during which the 
economy shifted from a period of material and man- 
power shortages to one in which the labor supply was 
becoming increasingly more adequate. This transi- 
tion is expected to continue into 1954. This economic 
readjustment comes on the heels of an earlier “‘shake- 
down” in agricultural prices and income which has 
already resulted in applying the brakes to the produc- 
tion of some agricultural staples. These develop- 
ments are matters of record. What is of current 
interest to farm placement personnel at all levels— 
Federal, State, and local—is the impact they will 
have on the farm labor market in 1954 and conse- 
quently on operations of the State agencies and the 
Bureau. In this connection, State agencies are mak- 
ing increasing use of research surveys to analyze the 
structure of individual farm labor markets so as to 
better evaluate changes likely to occur in them. 


Economic Adjustments Ease Labor Supplies 


In terms of labor supply, the most significant factor 
to influence the farm labor market in 1954 will be the 
changes in the overall manpower situation. Although 
personal income, savings and capital investment are 
continuing high, many indications point to a mild 
selective adjustment in the economy. Production has 
declined moderately in steel, auto, farm equipment, 
and many of the consumer goods industries. As a 
result, temporary, short-term layoffs began to rise and 
claims for unemployment insurance were filed at a 
faster rate than could be explained by normal seasonal 
developments. Labor supplies in major production 
and employment centers showed continued easing. 
Of 149 major industrial labor markets at the begin- 
ning of 1954, 128 had either a balanced labor supply 
or a moderate surplus; 20 had a substantial surplus. 
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Only 1 was classified as a labor shortage area, com- 
pared with 4 as of January 1953. 

While the nonagricultural labor market showed 
signs of easing in the last part of 1953, the effects 
were beginning to be felt in the farm labor market 
as well. Reports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics show an average employment on farms of 
8.6 million in 1953, only slightly lower than the level 
of the previous year. This may mean the leveling off 
of downward trend as farm employment had dropped 
an average of 3.6 percent in the two preceding years. 
The problem for Farm Placement officials in 1953 
continued. to be that of the distribution of the labor 
supply, and needs for nonlocal seasonal workers: 
continued to prevail in most major production centers 
during periods of seasonal activity. During the 
month of September, the peak month of seasonal 
farm labor employment, there were 1.2 million 
seasonal workers employed in major producing areas 
reporting to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
In these areas, local workers provided only two-thirds 
of the seasonal hired farmwork force. It was neces- 
sary to recruit migrant workers from other areas and 
from distant States to supplement the local work 
force in most of the production centers. In some 50 
of the major farming areas, legally contracted Mexican 
Nationals, British West Indian, and Canadian workers 
were employed in significant numbers. 


Effect on Farm Market 


* Will the easing of the labor market in urban centers 
in 1954 affect appreciably the supply of domestic 
workers available for seasonal farmworkers? Un- 
doubtedly there will be some effect as evidences of it 
were already seen in 1953. For example, the present 
decline in automobile employment has had a direct 
and indirect effect on farm employment. Laid off 
General Motors assembly plant workers in Framing- 
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ham, Mass., turned out for the apple harvest there 
last fall. By reducing requirements for foundry oc- 
cupations, the auto cutback has resulted in surpluses 
in jobs which are often the steppingstone from farm 
to nonfarm work. In Muskegon, Mich., for example, 
State agency reports showed an increase in the supply 
of workers available for the snap-bean harvest attrib- 
utable to the layoff of workers in foundries. Pro- 
longed layoffs in the auto industry in Michigan, 
staffed in part by workers migrating from the rural 
sections of Kentucky, may, if continued, result in a 
trek back to farms with secondary effects on an area 
noted for underemployed labor on farms. Even 
if skilled workers themselves do not go into farm work, 
they may accept nonfarm jobs at lower skills, forcing 
the present incumbents of these jobs into the farm 
labor market. On the other hand, surpluses of 
skilled industrial workers in areas which do not have 
a recent history of farm-city migration are unlikely 
to have any significant impact on the farm labor 
market. 


Answer Depends on Local Factors 


The differences and complexities of the individual 
farm labor markets are such that any effective evalua- 
tion of the results of loosening labor markets on the 
farm labor situation must proceed on an area-by-area 
basis. The appraisal must be selective and condi- 
tioned by those elements which differentiate one area 
from another. Whether surplus labor in urban cen- 
ters will be reflected in the local farm labor supply 
depends on many conditions. Is the labor surplus of 
brief duration? Does it occur during the active agri- 
cultural season? Is there a traditional farm-to-factory 
movement between the rural and urban communities? 
Do industrial workers affected by layoffs have agri- 
cultural backgrounds and ties? Is the industrial cen- 
ter located in or near an agricultural producing area 
which uses seasonal workers? Are there cultural pat- 
terns affecting the willingness of workers to accept 
certain jobs or the willingness of employers to use 
certain types of workers? Are the farms in the area 
mainly large commercialized operations employing 
hired seasonal workers or are they small family-type 
enterprises relying heavily on unpaid family workers? 


The “Wetback”’ Problem 


Quite apart from the effects of the economic re- 
adjustment on the supply of workers available for 
farm jobs is the more vigorous apprehension of illegal 
““wetback” workers from Mexico. Data for 1953 
show an increased number of illegal entrants returned 
to Mexico as compared with previous years. This 
may indicate that more Mexicans entered the country 
illegally for agricultural jobs in 1953 and therefore 
more were rounded up and returned. Or it may 
mean that the border is being more effectively manned 
and farmers in nearby areas cannot expect as many 
workers from this source in 1954. Whether or not 


farmers* in areas near the border can reduce their 
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dependence on illegal entrants is a question that will 
have to be resolved in each locality. 


Labor Needs Reflect Changing Farm Economy 


Second only to the overall economic situation in its 
influence on the farm labor market is the proposed 
curtailment of farm production. This factor ‘will af- 
fect the manpower requirements aspect of the farm 
labor market. 


Notwithstanding the serious drought affecting pro- 
duction in the South and Southeast, farmers equalled 
the record production of crops and livestock during 
1953. These high levels of, production in the wake of 
an abrupt deterioration of the export market for agri- 
cultural staples resulted in a glut on domestic markets 
and falling prices. Warehouses bulged with accumu- 
lated supplies of cotton, wheat, corn, and other grains, 
threatening further pressures on prices. Net farm 
income fell 7 percent from $13.5 billion in 1952 to 
$12.5 billion in 1953. Significantly, the real income 
of farm operators was lower in 1953 than in any year 
since 1939. In addition to the farmers themselves, 
farm-equipment manufacturers began to feel the 
effects of the drop in farm income. State agency 
reports from such manufacturing centers as Daven- 
port-Rock Island-Moline, Louisville, Peoria, Mil- 
waukee, and Minneapolis-St. Paul show curtailments 
of scheduled production and layoffs during the last 
half of the year in plants manufacturing farm equip- 
ment. 


The Government’s agricultural program for 1954 
calls for a considerable reduction in acreage planted 
to cotton, wheat, and corn as farm output is brought 
into line with expected demand. On the other hand, 
the production of high labor-utilizing crops, such as 
vegetables and fruit, is expected to remain at current 
levels. 


The effects of reduced acreages, particularly of cot- 
ton, on the need for farmworkers will vary from area 
to area depending on the answers to such questions 
as these: How restrictive will the quotas be in a given 
area? What alternative crops will be grown on the 
land converted from cotton? Will the reduction in 
cotton acreage affect mainly cotton that is harvested 
mechanically or by hand? What effect will the re- 
duction have on the individual farmer’s decision to 
use hand labor rather than to purchase new equip- 
ment? What kinds of workers will be displaced— 
family workers, local seasonal, or migratory? Will 
the displaced workers retire from the labor force or 
become available for work on other crops, thus having 
a secondary effect on the supply of workers for: the 
crops that benefit? 


These questions will be answered variously in differ- 
ent areas. In anticipating the effect of the answers on 
the size and character of their recruitment jobs, some 
State agencies have made excellent use of farm labor 
research surveys. . 


Another important development from the stand- 
point of requirement for workers is the decline in 
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farm machinery sales. This is expected to retard the 
spread of mechanization, but in areas where farmers 
have already met the high initial costs for machinery, 
they may be expected to expand use of existing 
machines for harvesting and cultivating. 


Spe¢ial Surveys Clarify Farm Labor Problems 


A proper evaluation of the impact of all these factors 
on the farm labor market is essential for planning 
domestic recruitment programs, for providing infor- 
mation to guide migratory workers, for certifying the 
need for foreign workers, and for many other local 
and State administrative purposes. Such an evalua- 
tion is possible only if the nature and functioning of 
the individual farm labor markets are thoroughly 
understood. While the regular farm labor reports 
prepared by the State agencies provide the framework 
of our information on the farm labor market in each 
area, States are increasingly using special research 
projects to probe more intensively and experimentally 
in specific phases of the farm labor market. In some 
instances, special surveys have been used to strengthen 
the regular reporting program by providing reliable 
benchmark data. Some of these studies are based on 
secondary source materials while others are based on 
data collected from field surveys. Some studies were 
made independently by State agencies, others were 
made in. cooperation with the Bureau staff, while 
others were carried out in cooperation with other 
agencies. 


SEASONAL FARM LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA, Morrison 
Handsaker and Staff, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 1953.— 
This survey of the functioning of the labor market in 
Pennsylvania, provided the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry with more adequate informa- 
tion on trends for seasonal farmworkers; the sources 
of labor supply; the way in which the farm labor 
market is organized; and the circumstances which 
explain the completely different employment patterns 
in some areas of the State as compared with others. 
(he survey team analyzed the crew leader system, 
labor contractor system, and the role of grower associ- 
ations in recruiting workers with a view toward 
evaluating the benefits and abuses of each method and 
proposing appropriate recommendations. The study 
also described the social setting in which migrant 


workers live and work—housing, health facilities, com-: 


munity facilities, recreation—in order to determine to 
what extent the adequacy or inadequacy of these 
facilities affects the migratory workers’ decision to 
return to Pennsylvania rather than to other States. 

The major conclusion of the study is the need for a 
coordinated attack on the various aspects of health, 
education, welfare, and employment problems of local 
and migratory farm workers by responsible State 
agencies. 


Arizona Cotton Harvest, 7952, Mechanical Cotton 
Picker Utilization, Arizona Employment Security Com- 
mission, State Employment Service.—A more limited type 
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of farm labor study was made by the Arizona State 
agency in its report on the 1950 and 1952 Arizona 
Cotton Harvest. The original study was made to 
determine the extent to which machine methods were 
used in the cotton harvest and the effects of such 
mechanization on labor use. 


The study contains useful primary data on turnover 
rates and work habits of workers of various types. Of 
particular interest, however, are the analyses of rates 
of output and earnings per worker. These are related 
to the performance of mechanical harvesters and 
indicate how decisions of farmers to use hand or 
machine methods are determined. 


The 1952 sequel shows how mechanical production 
has advanced from 10 percent of a 474,000 bale crop 
in 1950 to 39 percent of the 935,000 bales produced 
in Arizona in 1952. This study provides additional 
data on the performance of machines and particularly 
the week-by-week fluctuations in use of mechanical 
harvesting equipment. An analysis of comparative 
machine and hand harvesting rates shows that 
machines did the work that would have required 
46,000 handworkers for the cotton harvest period. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF HirED FARM WORKERS IN 
New Mexico (not yet released), Bureau of Employment 
Security in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the New Mexico Employment Security 
Commission—The Bureau’s study of unemployment 
and partial employment of hired farmworkers in 
Roswell-Artesia, N. Mex. is an example of a special- 
purpose study dealing with the present and potential 
utilization of farm labor supply. This is one of four 
surveys made in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and State employment agen- 
cies. The study was made among seasonal farm- 
workers living in urban centers in a cotton-producing 
area in New Mexico. The purpose of the study was 
to determine the characteristics of seasonal farm- 
workers, their patterns of employment and wages, 
extent of unemployment, and their availability for 
additional farm work if needed. 


Most of the workers in the households surveyed 
are adult males who depend largely on farmwork for 
income, although some also have nonfarm jobs 
between seasons. Unemployment is very severe 
among the surveyed farmworkers, affecting 40 percent 
of those in the labor force during the late winter. 
The high rates of unemployment for this group of 
workers is related to the seasonality of farm employ- 
ment, short duration of jobs, shifting about from job 
to job. 

The farmworkers surveyed included many who 
migrated periodicially for cotton-picking jobs in 
nearby counties and States, thus extending their 
employment over periods in which they otherwise 
would not be working. Many of the group indicated 
a willingness to accept additional nonlocal farm jobs 
when work was not available locally. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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To GET and to HOLD 


Year-round Farm Workers 


By RICHARD B. CALHOUN 
Chief, Farm Placement 


Illinois State Employment Service 


HE Farm Placement Division of the Illinois 

State Employment Service has always worked 

with, watched and enjoyed the spectacular num- 
ber of placements credited to the movement of seasonal 
workers, on farms and in food processing and its 
related jobs. 

At the same time, this State has recognized, since 
the beginning of the Farm Placement program, that 
there is an important responsibility to the year-round 
farmworker and the employer of the year-round 
worker. 

Let us consider the importance of this phase of the 
Farm Placement program. What kind of business are 
we serving? How well should selections be made? 

The average 320-acre general farm in Illinois re- 
quires an investment in mechanized equipment (new) 
of about $24,000. This includes tractors, disks, 
planters, drills, plows, combines, hay presses, corn- 
pickers, and many lesser items. There is an invest- 
ment in land and buildings of another $50,000 to 
$80,000. Should the farm also have cattle feeding or 
dairy operation, even on a moderate scale, there would 
be additional investments in cattle. This equipment 
deserves and requires expert handling, extreme care 
and maintenance. Consideration must be given to 
the proper care of livestock, as lack of such care could 
be costly. 


A Careful Selection Needed 


So we find the farmer is operating a business with 
an investment of from $75,000 to $100,000. He is 
the man who hires year-round farmworkers. There 
are 25,000 such farms in Illinois. 

The service to this employer is important. The 
approach is much different than selection and place- 
ment service to employers of seasonal farmworkers. 
The approach is also different than selection and 
placement service to employers in nonagricultural 
activities. Here in the case of a single farmhand, the 
worker usually lives in with and eats with the family. 
His clothing is washed with their clothing. The mar- 
ried farmhand usually lives with his family in a 
dwelling on the farm adjacent to the farmer’s home. 

When the farm placement activity was returned to 
the Employment Service, placements of year-round 
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farmworkers in Illinois totaled but 3 or 4 hundred. 
Today because of the emphasis placed on this service, 
placements amount to well over 5,000. 

Our problem was twofold in nature. First, we had 
to make a concerted effort to reduce the strict specifi- 
cations of job openings insisted on by the employer. 
Recognizing the importance of the farm job in all its 
phases, we attempted to bring to a minimum the 
requirements of the employer. Secondly, we began 
to check closely the background, history, and experi- 
ence of the applicants in order to be able to more 
nearly match men and jobs. We realized that many 
of the year-round workers were required to travel 
from 200 to 300 miles from the supply area to the 
place of employment. We attempted to eliminate all 
excess travel, being pretty sure that the applicant 
would be acceptable to the employer. 

At the same time he places an order with the 
Employment Service, which has rather strict specifi- 
cations, the farmer must keep in mind that he too has 
a responsibility in this relationship of employer and 
year-round worker. First, because of competition, 
he must offer fair wages and good housing. Whether 
the employer accepts a single or a married farmworker, 
these are important parts of the employment picture. 

The farmer today should practice the Golden Rule. 
The farmer should make clear that he is willing to 
assist the worker in undertaking some of the more 
undesirable jobs on the farm. Consideration should 
also be given to time off, and certainly the farmer 
should be ready with praise for a good job that has 
been done. 


Inventory on Farm Openings 


With this foundation for recruitment, we studied 
whether we should issue Clearance Orders ES—560 
on each year-round farm job. We found that many 
offices had 10 to 35 openings. This would create an 
additional burden on clerical help. The same would 
apply in the State office. 


We studied all phases of the problem, to determine 
the proper, quick and economical method of handling 
orders for year-round farmworkers. 


The State Inventory of Job Openings had been in 
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ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
UNUTED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 1 3 
quanase STATE INVENTORY OF FARM OPENINGS op Tie 
FOR 
ILLINOIS 
STATE ormce aporess RM.A14,MERCHAIDISE MART PIAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILL, penoo __ April 22 through May 5, 1953 
Line M : No. Rate Order Hold. 
1 £3-14.10 iFarm Hand,D.: S : 1 $100 MoiLaSalle iWork on a small farm using power equipment and mail and care for 
start 14 dairy cows using a DeLaval milker. Middle age man pref, 
2 13-14.10 i Farm Hand,D.: S i 4 5125 — iJoliet {0151 - Thoroughly qualified dairy farm hands, Live in farmer's 
175 Mo house. 
3 $3-14.10 Farm Hand,D.§ M i 3 $175 - iJoliet 0151 ~ Qualified dairy and general farm hand, Small house 
200 Mo available, ~ 
4 #3-14.10 iFarm Hand,D.? M : 6 :175 = iDeKalb i0151 - Experienced machine milking. Dairy hands. Must operate 
200 Mo modern farm machinese 
5 33-14.10 iFarm Hand,D,? S :11:100 - iDeKalb 40151 - Experienced dairy hand. Machine milking, Operate modern 
150 Mo farm machinery. Room, board, and laundry. 
6 :3-14.10 iFarm Hand,D.:? S i35 :125 - jElgin 0151 - Experienced with machine milking, and feeding and care 
& up. of cows - also operate all modern farm equipment and machinery. 
7 ?3-16.10 iFarm Hand,G,i S :10 :125 - iMoline Recent experience in general farming. Age 17-65, uwvery othr 
150. Mo Sunday off, Bonus at the end of one year in some cases, 
8 3-16.10 iFarm Hand,G.: M : 4 :150 - fMoline General farming. Applicant must have recent farm expaience. bs 
180 Mo Car, furniture and enough money to move into the area, 
Age 18 - 60, 
9 $3-16.10 iFarm Hand,G.i S i20 :100 - DeKalb 0191 - Operate modern farm equipment, Care for and feed hogs 
125 Mo and cattle, 
10 :3-16.10 :Farm Hand,G,: S i22 :125 - iFree~ 0191 - Experienced on dairy work and in the use of modern 
175 Mo: port farm machinery. Age 18-50, References required, 
11 :3-16,10 iFarm Hand,G,: M : 8 :150 - iFree- 0191 - Fully experienced on dairying and general farming, 
200 Mo: port Must have own furniture and a car. Age 20-55, Four to seven 
room houses and usual trimmings furnished. 
12 §3-16.10 iFarm Hand,G.: M : 1 i150 MoiHarvey 5-room modern house furnished. Applicant must have own furni- 
ture. Must be thoroughly experienced on power drawn equipment. 
13 {3-16.10 iFarm Hand,G.: S : 3 i100 - iHarvey iRoom and board furnished. Wage will depend on experience. 
:Must 2e able to handle power drawn equipment. 








Sample of State Inventory of Farm Openings. 


operation since 1946. Why not draw from this in- 
ventory the few lines covering agricultural openings 
and fashion a similar Inventory of Farm Openings? 
We developed the idea and in 1948 released the first 
issue of our State Inventory of Farm Openings. The 
form was changed only slightly from the format of 
the regular inventory. The spaces for occupational 
code and title, number of openings, rate of pay, and 
order-holding office Were reduced in width; the col- 
umn headed “‘Sex”’ was replaced by one headed “‘M-S” 
(married or single). ‘This permitted us to expand the 
space “Special job information.” It permits con- 
siderably more information, line by line, in describing 
the farm jobs. ‘To reduce the clerical load, the State 
Inventory of Farm Openings was to be issued on a 
biweekly basis, alternating each week with the State 
Inventory of Job Openings. 

The farm inventory carries all farm openings which 
the local office was not able to fill locally, exclusive 
of seasonal workers. It is distributed to all local 
offices in Illinois and to some offices in adjacent 
States which are offices of direct clearance. 

In utilizing the portion of the regular inventory 
pertaining to farm job openings, it has focused at- 
tention on these openings. Each local office has 
farm placement responsibility and in most of the 
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offices in the supply area and all offices of the demand 
area there is a Farm Placement representative with 
first-line responsibility for the Farm Placement 
program. The inventory goes directly to those 
responsible for the selection of agricultural workers 
and those responsible for the writing of farm orders 
and the final placing of the applicant. During the 
farm season, beginning the first of March and ex- 
tending throughout the fall, the inventory will carry 
job openings totaling from 150 to 300 or more each 
2 weeks. Until the openings have been cleared 
(usually by telephone) with the order-holding office, 
no referrals are made by the applicant-holding office. 

Our Farm Placement representatives realize the 
importance of making employers understand the value 
of realistic orders. Our drive toward reduction of 
strict specifications has resulted in better orders. 
We find, too, that bringing the farmer and worker 
together to discuss their problems at the local office 
-or at some prearranged location expedites their 
agreement on terms. 

Our observation is that more and more general 
farmers, dairy farmers and others are looking to the 
local office of the State employment service to supply 
their labor needs, and we are proud of our growing 
year-round placements. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


The study pointed up the need for intensified efforts 
to extend the work period of underutilized workers 
under carefully arranged programs. 


Meruops or EstimMATING FARM LABOR REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND Supply, Baldwin County, Ala. (not yet re- 
leased) Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture—The Bureau is 
cooperating with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Alabama employment security 
agency in a type of study that is expected to con- 
tribute to the improvement of standards of farm labor 
market analysis and reporting. Last spring a survey 
team visited Baldwin County, Ala., for the purpose 
of estimating what the requirements and supply of 
seasonal hired workers would be in the early summer 
potato and sweet corn harvest, and what supply of 
workers would be available. Several different meth- 
ods were used in arriving at these estimates. A survey 
of the area was made during the harvest season to 
determine what employment actually was for the pur- 
pose of checking the various pre-season estimates and 
determining which elements of the requirements and 
supply forecasts were reliable. 


Other Related Studies 


In addition to surveys in which the Employment 
Service has participated, many studies have been 
made by other Federal, State, and private agencies 
related to the field of agricultural manpower. For 
example, the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station 
has recently issued a bulletin describing employment 
and turnover of regular hired workers on commercial 
dairy farms in Connecticut.' A study of the utiliza- 
tion of rural manpower in eastern Kentucky was re- 
leased this past year by the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station.” This study deals with the 
problems of underutilized labor on small subsistence 
farms. A similar study of underemployed small farm 
operators in the Piedmont area of North Carolina will 
be of interest to other States in the Southeast with 
similar farming situations.* The recent study of 
manpower on cotton farms in the Texas High Plains 
deals with the farm labor problems in an area of large 
commercial farms in transition from hand labor to 
machine methods of harvesting.‘ 


1“Regular Hired Workers on Commercial Dairy Farms in 
Connecticut”, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station in cooperation with 
University of Connecticut, April 1950—April 1952. 

2 “Utilization of Rural Manpower in Eastern Kentucky”, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station in cooperation with Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, USDA, January 1953. i 

3 “Resource Use and Incomes of Families on Small Farms, Southern 
Piedmont Area, North Carolina”, North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with BAE, USDA, February 1953, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

* “Cotton and Manpower, Texas High Plains”, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station in cooperation with the USDA, May 1953. 
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Forecasting farm labor trends is always hazardous 
because the vagaries of nature are involved as well 
as economic trends. Against the present backdrop of 
very uncertain economic conditions, farm labor anal- 
ysis is particularly difficult. State agencies will want 
to study each labor market Carefully to determine 
sources of labor supply, factors likely to affect those 
sources, and the possibility of tapping new supplies 
of workers as economic conditions change. 

These studies will provde insight into the various 
facets of different types of farm labor markets. To the 
extent that they provide a better understanding of 
the labor market, the impacts of varying forces in the 
farm and nonfarm segments of our economy will be 
more readily evaluated. This cannot help but sharpen 
program planning and farm placement operations. 


FARM RECRUITMENT IN A RECLAMATION DisTRICT 


(Continued from page 26) 








Row-crop watered by sprinkling, Minidoka North Side Project 
extension. 


farmers, who have by this time returned from the 
field; and by means of these late contacts, we become 
acquainted with their needs for the following day. 

In the not-too-distant future we see in this former 
sagebrush country a wonderfully productive agri- 
cultural area crisscrossed with good roads. We see 
farms, each with a modern home, and with school bus 
and mail routes and telephone lines serving the new 
citizens of the area. And we like to think that our 
work, too, had a part in furthering this very important 
addition to our great Magic Valley of southern Idaho. 
We look forward to that time, too, when, at the close 
of the day, we can leave the office with the knowledge 
that we are doing our best job now unhampered by 
the lack of modern conveniences which characterized 
the early days of this project. 
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The Federal Advisory 





Couneil Appraises 
Unemployment Insurance 


By MERRILL G. MURRAY 
Secretary, Federal Advisory Council 


HE Federal Advisory Council on Employment 

Security, at its meeting on October 26 and 27, 

1953, urged that plans be expedited for a national 
sample study of unemployment compensation bene- 
ficiaries to determine how they are getting along on 
their benefits. The Council also adopted reports 
making certain recommendations regarding the 
length of benefit disqualifications, and methods of 
protecting the solvency of State unemployment funds. 
Federal legislation to shorten the period before new 
and newly covered employers can secure experience 
rating was also recommended, but the Council 
advised against increasing the $3,000 taxable wage 
limit. Several of these reports brought to a head the 
results of many months of study by the Council and 
its committees. They represent only a portion of the 
many studies of various aspects of unemployment in- 
surance that the Council has conducted in the last 
several years. It seems timely to review the Council’s 
appraisal of the operation of unemployment insurance 
up to this time. 

The Federal Advisory Council is composed of 35 
representatives of the public, of employers, and em- 
ployees. The Council is advisory to the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Selected on a wide geographical and 
industrial basis, the Council is in a unique position to 
appraise the operation of the Federal-State employ- 
ment security system on a nationwide basis. It not 
only advises on Federal legislation and administrative 
policies, but also studies the legislation and operations 
of the State systems to determine the effectiveness of 
the employment security system as a whole in meeting 
the problems of employment and unemployment. 

While the Council’s functions cover both unemploy- 
ment insurance and the employment service, this 
article is confined to its deliberations on unemploy- 
ment insurance problems. 


Benefits 


Study of unemployment compensation beneficiaries—The 
Federal Advisory Council has long been concerned 
with the question of the adequacy of unemployment 
insurance benefits. In March 1950, in a report 
entitled ‘Strengthening Unemployment Insurance,” 
the Council expressed the belief tha®‘in those States 
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where, in a significant number of cases, the maximum 
is operating to prevent payment of benefits in line 
with the principle of 50 percent of wages, the maxi- 
mum limit on weekly benefit amounts should be raised 
to permit this principle to operate.” The Council 
also recommended a duration of benefits of at least 26 
weeks in a benefit year. 

Two years later, the Council again took up the 
subject. After reviewing statistical analyses of un- 
employment insurance benefits, it appointed a com- 
mittee to give further study to the subject. In a 
preliminary report to the Council at its next meeting 
in October 1952, the committee presented a report in 
which it said it ‘‘was impressed with the gaps in 
existing data and the need for further research.” It 
was also concerned that, ‘‘while there is considerable 
statistical data on the operations of the program, 
there has been little research on the human side of 
the program—how the worker is getting along on his 
benefits and what happens to him when he exhausts 
benefits.” The Council recommended that the 
Bureau of Employment Security develop ‘“‘a national 
sample or other essential material on the experience 
of unemployed workers.” 

The Council was concerned, however, that its 
proposed study of unemployment beneficiaries would 
not detract the States from continuing to improve 
their benefit structures where they were inadequate. 
It accordingly recommended that the Secretary of 
Labor ‘“‘call to the attention of the States the Council’s 
belief that the States should proceed to consider, in 
the coming 1953 legislative sessions, whether the 
benefit structures are adequate to meet current 
needs.” The Council also recommended that the 
staff report which had been prepared for its use on 
Adequacy of Benefits Under Unemployment Insurance be 
sent to the States for their information and study. 

At the April 1953 meeting of the Council, the 
committee sought in a progress report in which it 
outlined a study of beneficiaries which it had worked 
out with Bureau staff. The committee’s report, 
which was adopted by the Council, recommended 
that the objective of the study be an examination of 
the role of unemployment insurance if the total 
income and resources available to claimants; an 
estimate of the adjustments that beneficiaries make 
while receiving benefits and after exhaustion of 
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benefits; a study of the psychological effect of benefits, 
including the effect on work incentives, and a survey 
of the labor market experience of claimants after 
exhaustion of benefits. It was recommended that 
the survey be designed to give a national picture 
reasonably representative of conditions in different 
States, by including 10 to 15 States selected from 
different regions and with proper weight given to 
differences in economy and size. It was also recom- 
mended that a technical advisory committee of re- 
search personnel from the State agencies and several 
experts outside the Bureau be appointed to give 
technical assistance in the planning of the study. 
Such a technical committee was convened by the 
Bureau in June 1953, composed of research specialists 
from the California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, and Oklahoma employment security agencies 
and persons from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the 
Bureau of Public Assistance who had experience with 
similar studies. The committee spent 2 days con- 
sidering the technical problems involved in conduct- 
ing a sample survey of beneficiaries. 


Pilot Study Approved 


In October, the Bureau presented to the Committee 
on Benefit Adequacy of the Council a more detailed 
plan for a study of current beneficiaries including 
the conduct of a pilot study to test the schedules and 
procedures which were developed. While approving 
the idea of a pilot study, the employer members of the 
committee disagreed with the plan to defer the study 
of persons who had exhausted their benefits, arguing 
that this was of equal importance with the adequacy of 
benefits for current beneficiaries. The Bureau, on the 
other hand, said that the limited Bureau and State 
research staffs and financial resources would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct the two studies 
simultaneously. The issue was placed before the 
Council at the October meeting. After rejecting 
an employer motion to conduct both studies simul- 
taneously, the Council unanimously adopted motions 
approving the conduct of the pilot study of current 
beneficiaries, recommending that the Bureau proceed 
as early as possible with a study of benefit exhaustion, 
and urging the Bureau “to make funds available so 
that the pilot study can be conducted this fiscal year 
in order that the national sample study may be con- 
ducted as early as possible after appropriations are 
made available for the next fiscal year in the endeavor 
to have results available in advance of the 1955 State 
legislative sessions.” 


The press gave widespread publicity throughout the 
country to an announcement by the Secretary of 
Labor of the plans for the study of beneficiaries. The 
Bureau is proceeding with all possible speed to con- 
duct the pilot study this spring, with the hope that if 
sufficient funds are appropriated the full study can be 
conducted in a number of States during the coming 
fiscal year. 
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Disqualifications from benefits—The Council has also 
been long concerned over the increasing severity of 
disqualification provisions in many States. In its 
1950 report on “Strengthening Unemployment Insur- 
ance,” the Council called attention to the effect of 
some provisions in disqualifying persons who are in- 
voluntarily unemployed. It went on to say, “The 
Council believes that the problem of chiseling and 
fraud can be met without penalizing workers who are 
genuinely unemployed. Disqualification provisions 
now in existence in many States which deny benefits 
to workers who are genuinely unemployed should be 
corrected.” 

After considering the situation again at its May 
1952 meeting, the Council established a Committee on 
Benefit Disqualifications to give detailed study to the 
problem. After holding a number of meetings, the 
majority of the committee presented a report to the 
October 1953 meeting of the Council which dealt with 
the length of disqualifications, leaving for another 
report the kinds of actions which disqualify persons 
from benefits under the various State laws. 

The report discussed the considerations that should 
determine the length of disqualifications and recom- 
mended three principles that should govern dis- 
qualifications as follows: 

1. Disqualifications should be applied only to the unemploy- 
ment which immediately follows the disqualifying act; after 
reemployment on a bona fide job, a subsequent period of unem- 


ployment should be compensated unless the separation was 
again due to a disqualifying action. 


2. There should be no reduction of benefit rights or can- 
cellation of the employee’s wage credits in connection with any 
disqualification for benefits, other than for fraud. 


3. The period of disqualification for voluntary quits, dis- 
charge for misconduct and refusal of suitable work should be 
fixed and for a period of not more than 6 weeks. 

A minority report by an employer member of the 
committee argued that additional study of the effect 
of disqualification provisions was necessary before 
any conclusions should be reached, and also presented 
arguments against the principles recommended in the 
majority report. The Council adopted the majority 
report and also transmitted the minority report, 
recommending that it be given the same circulation 
as the majority report. 


Extension of Coverage 


While the Federal Advisory Council did not con- 
sider any coverage questions at its October 1953 
meeting, it had previously recommended coverage to 
important groups. In its March 1950 report on 
“Strengthening Unemployment Insurance,” the Coun- 
cil recommended the extension of coverage to all em- 
ployers of one or more persons in employment covered 
by the program. It also recommended that “‘cover- 
age be extended as far as is administratively feasible 
to the excluded groups.” 

At its first meeting following the beginning of the 
Korean Conflict, the Council recommended that 
unemployment=attending the release of persons from 
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the armed service should “be dealt with through the 
principle of unemployment insurance” and that any 
program of benefits “‘should not be subject to varia- 
tions in standards of benefit allowances presently 
operative within the States.’ The program of 
Unemployment Compensation for Veterans provided 
by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 follows the principles enunciated by the Council. 

After considering the need for and the feasibility of 
covering agricultural workers, the Council, at its 
November 1951 meeting, passed a resolution recog- 
nizing ‘‘the desirability of early legislative action to 
extend unemployment insurance to agricultural 
workers on as liberal a basis as is administratively 
feasible,’ and urged the Secretary of Labor to formu- 
late legislation to this effect as soon as possible. The 
Council delegated its Farm Placement Committee to 
consider alternative plans and to recommend a 
specific plan to the Secretary. The committee 
recommended the extension of coverage of agri- 
cultural labor employed by farms employing eight or 
more persons so that “‘the act may apply uniformly to 
agriculture and industry and commerce.” ‘The com- 
mittee recognized the desirability of a modest begin- 
ning in covering agricultural labor because of the 
administrative problems involved, but considered it 
feasible to cover the estimated 25,000 farms and 
650,000 workers on farms employing eight or more 
workers. 

The Council turned its attention in April 1953 to 
the question of covering Federal civilian employees. 
It was impressed by the fact that even in the years 
in which there was not a general reduction in Federal 
employment, there were at least 100,000 terminations 
of employment. Although some members of the 
Council favored the application of the same schedule 
of benefits to all Federal workers, the Council heeded 
the prevailing sentiment of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives when it 
recommended in 1951 (in H. R. 5118) that Federal 
workers be paid benefits according to the laws of the 
States in which they were last employed. The 
Council accordingly recommended that legislation 
similar to H. R. 5118 be enacted. 


Benefit Financing 


Fund solvency protective provisions—The Federal 
Advisory Council established a Committee on Benefit 
Financing in 1951, to give detailed study to various 
problems in the financing of unemployment insur- 
ance. The committee has directed its major attention 
to the problems encountered by the Bureau and the 
States in developing long-range solvency studies. In 
particular, the committee studied the question of the 
emergency measures a State should take when its 
unemployment fuad fell to a “danger point,” the 
principles that should be followed in building a 
sound long-range financial structure, and the possi- 
bilities of financing unemployment insurance on a 
*‘countercyclical basis,” that is, so that contributions 
would not increase during adverse economic con- 
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ditions when unemployment benefit payments are 
high. 

The committee presented a report to the Council at 
its October 1953 meeting dealing with “‘Fund Solvency 
Protective Measures,” which analyzed the various 
provisions in State laws under which maximum ex- 
perience rating schedules come into force when the 
State fund has fallen to dangerously low levels. The 
report recommended a solvency measure which 
evaluates the current reserve percentage as a multiple 
of the State average annual cost rate. The report 
presented two opposing viewpoints in the balance of 
the recommendations. With respect to the period of 
years which the State should use in working out an 
average annual cost rate, one view was that only past 
years should be used, while the other view was that 
both past experience and an estimate of future experi- 
ence should be used. ‘There was also disagreement as 
to whether a “‘danger point” should be fixed. One 
group recommended emergency action when the 
State fund falls below 3 times the solvency measure, 
since high-cost years are as high as 2.7 times the 
average cost in some States. The other group 
thought the “‘danger point” should be left to State 
decision. As to the appropriate remedy when a State 
fund dropped to a danger point, one view was that 
there should be a complete suspension of experience 
rating; the other view was that the remedy should be 
left to the discretion of the State. 

The Council transmitted the report to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security with a request “‘that it be distributed to 
the State employment security administrators for 
their consideration and the consideration of their 
State advisory councils in connection with their own 
studies of the financing of their unemployment insur- 
ance laws.” 


Tax rates for new and newly covered employers.—The 
foregoing recommendations of the Advisory Council 
were designed to assist the Department of Labor and 
the State employment security agencies in thinking 
through what State actions should be taken to improve 
their programs. The Council also considered two 
financing questions which would require Federal Con- 
gressional action, at its October 1953 meeting. 

The first question was whether the present require- 
ment in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act which 
does not permit experience rating on less than 3 years 
of unemployment experience should be modified. 
The Committee on Benefit Financing, after considering 
a number of alternative methods of placing new and 
newly covered employers on a more equal tax basis 
with older employers, made the following recom- 
mendation: 

That the Federal Unemployment Tax Act be amended to 
permit the States to assign reduced rates to newly covered em- 
ployers only, who, upon not less than 1 year’s operation neces- 
sary to establish a basis for the rating, fulfill the same conditions 


required of other employers in order to qualify for such rate 
reductions. 


In making this recommendation, the committee had 
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two considerations in mind: (1) the inequity inherent 
in the present 3-year requirement should be removed 
as much as possible, but (2) new employers should not 
be given competitive advantages over some of the 
more established employers. 

The committee report also called attention to the 
problem of employers whose business is interrupted 
by service in the Armed Forces, and urged that joint 
Federal-State efforts be taken to secure amendment 
of all State laws so that in rating veterans, interrup- 
tions in the continuity of business operations attrib- 
utable to military service will be disregarded. A num- 
ber of States had already taken such action. 

The Council unanimously adopted the committee’s 
report. 


Taxable wage limit of $3,000.—At the October meet- 
ing the Bureau of Employment Security brought the 
Council’s advice as to whether the annual wages that 
are subject to the Federal unemployment tax should 
be increased from $3,000 to $3,600 in line with such 
an increase for old-age and survivors insurance en- 
acted in 1950. However, the majority of the Council, 
after weighing all the considerations pro and con, 
concluded that the case for recommending an increase 
was not a strong one, except in its psychological im- 
plications. The Council recognized that an increase 
to $3,600 might remove some psychological obstruc- 
tions to increasing maximum benefit amounts where 
such increases would require using a wage base in 
excess of $3,000. However, it was impressed with the 
fact that such an increase is not legally ‘necessary, 
since in two-thirds of the States there is no statutory 
connection between the tax base and the amount of 
wages entering into the computation of benefits. The 
Council considered that the real remedy in the other 
States is to remove any limitation upon the amount of 
wages that would be creditable for benefit purposes. 
Also, the Council pointed out that most of the States 
do not need the additional revenues that would come 
from an increase in the tax base to $3,600, and any 
State that does need more revenue can adjust its 
tax and experience rating schedules upward. The 
Council was not impressed with the administrative 
advantages of having the taxable wage base the same 
for unemployment insurance and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 


Federal loans or grants—The Committee on Benefit 
Financing gave early consideration to a study of the 
question of Federal assistance to States which might 
face the exhaustion of their benefit funds. There was 
full agreement that some type of financial assistance 
should be provided. The issue on which differences 
arose was whether the Federal Government should 
provide assistance in the form of repayable loans or 
outright grants. Discussions both in the committee 
and in the full Council made it clear that no agree- 
ment on this issue would be reached. Labor repre- 
sentatives favored grants and employer representatives 
favored loans, while the public members of the Council 
were divided on the issue. Rather than bringing the 
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issue to a vote, the Council adopted a statement at its 
October 1952 meeting in which the pros and cons of 
Federal loans and grants were analyzed. 

In connection with the Council’s recommendations 
on the Mills-Mason bills (H. R. 3530-3531) for em- 
ployment security financing, during the last session of 
Congress, the Council reaffirmed its position in favor 
of Federal financial assistance to a State “‘to overcome 
emergency shortages in benefit reserves,” and recom- 
mended that part of the Federal unemployment tax 
receipts that would be earmarked under those bills be 
used fcr this purpose.- At that time, a motion by an 
employer representative to place the Council on 
record as favoring repayable advances and against 
outright Federal grants was defeated by majority 
vote, after which the Council voted to transmit to the 
new Secretary of Labor as a part of its recommenda- 
tions the report on loans versus grants adopted by the 
Council in 1952. 


Administrative Financing 


While the subject of administrative financing applies 
both to employment service and unemployment in- 
surance operations,.it seems appropriate to include 
the Council’s positions on this subject in the present 
article. On three separate occasions, the Council 
has recommended that the Federal unemployment 
tax collections be earmarked, and that the earmarked 
funds be used for Federal and State administrative 
expenses. In May 1952, in connection with such a 
recommendation, the Council stated that ‘“‘at this 
time we oppose any distribution of excess income to the 
States.” In connection with its review of the Srupy 


‘OF ADMINISTRATIVE Costs OF CHANGES IN STATE 


EMPLOYMENT Security Laws. FiscaAL YEARS 1948- 
1952 which was made by the Bureau of Employment 
Security at the request of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the Council endorsed the recommenda- 
tion in the report that the excess tax collections over 
administrative expenses be set aside as a reserve 
which would be available for appropriations in years 
when administrative costs exceed tax collections. It 
was also recommended that the excess funds be used 
for either loans or grants to States where necessary to 
overcome shortages in benefit reserves. 

More specifically, in its recommendations regard- 
ing the Mills-Mason bills referred to above, the 
Council by majority vote recommended earmarking 
the proceeds of the Federal unemployment tax, op- 
posed distribution of the excess proceeds over admin- 
istrative costs to the States on the basis of each 
State’s taxable payroll, and recommended that the 
earmarked taxes be used for Federal and State admin- 
istrative expenses including continguency administra- 
tive expenses for the States and to extend assistance 
to States to overcome emergency shortages in benefit 
reserves. * 


*Siz employers, favoring distributing excess funds to the States, sent a letter to 
the Secretary of Labor on April 10, 1953, stating their views. 


‘ (Continued on page 40) 
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Professional Placement Service 


(perates at Convention 


HE professional placement operation of the 

public employment service, until fairly recently, 

was perhaps the least known of its activities. 
But steps have been under way to make it better and 
more widely known and used. When the National 
Conference for Social Work was held in Cleveland 
last spring, the Employment Service was invited to 
set up an actual professional placement service at the 
convention so that members could find out how it 
works. They, and others to be introduced to the 
Service at other conventions, would become one of 
the best promotion channels for regular use of the 
Service by professional people when they were in the 
market for jobs or additional staffs. The story of the 
first pilot‘ operation, its achievements and its short- 
comings, was set down for us in an article entitled 
“Pilot Placement Activity for Social Workers,” by 
Paul H. Motz, Administrative Officer, Cleveland 
regional office, in the August 1953 issue of the 
REVIEW. 

The Cleveland experience was valuable when a 
repeat performance of the professional placement 
activity was given during the December sessions of a 
group of 14 economic, statistical and other profes- 
sional associations, which brought together in the 
Capital about 4,000 delegates and visitors from all 
across the country. 

Operation of the professional placement project in 
Washington, D. C., was under the direction of the 
USES for the District of Columbia. Into the spe- 
cially reserved room on the balcony floor of the 
Statler Hotel came’a continuous stream of employers 
and specialists of one kind or another. Throughout 
the convention, employers and applicants were 
brought together in on-the-spot interviews. Some of 
the applicants were unemployed and seeking new 
contacts; others, just a change of jobs. 


The success of the experiment (as shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation) was in no small measure due 
to the excellént advance publicity which the place- 
ment office had. The Bureau of Employment 
Security had alerted the field on the forthcoming con- 
ventions and the highlights of their programs, includ- 
ing the on-the-spot professional placement office. 

Meanwhile, Director Fred Z. Hetzel of the USES 
for the District of Columbia was getting the story 
across to the public through various means, including 
radio, TV, newspapers, labor market newletters, and 
in the bulletins of the Washington Personnel Associa- 
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By USES for the District of Columbia 


tion, a group of personnel officers representing more 
than a hundred employers in the Washington area. 

The professional societies, too, gave their members 
advance information about the ES placement office 
that would actually operate at the convention. 


Preconvention Setup 


Some important preliminary activity preceded the 
convention dates. Professional candidates for jobs 
and interested employers were instructed by their 
societies to file applications or job orders with the local 
employment office nearest them. Some placements 
were effected at this stage. Three weeks prior to the 
convention the remaining applications and orders 
were forwarded to the District of Columbia Clerical 
and Professional Office, accompanied by .the usual 
clearance forms and in some instances with a summary 
expanding the candidate’s educational and employ- 
ment experience. 

Received in Washington, the applications were 
coded and classified according to the profession 
involved. Where candidates had qualifications in 
more than one professional area or professional sub- 
group, registrations were prepared to enable referral 
to a number of different employing prospects, includ- 








TABULATION OF RESULTS 

















| | r | 
ee ee 
| ven- | Total 
ee iiedeil tees 
tion | tion 
| | 
1. Applications received. ...... 480 | 141 |...... | 621 
2. Applications activated... ... 300 | 141 |......| 441 
3. Interviews given (estimated).|......| 600 |...... | 600 
4. Referrals made............ Ai \1, 007 @®: | @ 
5. Job orders received......... SAT ASG focus. eee 
a. Educational institu- | 
As. S52 5". 68 
b. Private industry. 29 
c. Government.... 23 | | 
6. Job orders activated........ SEnERR YO dames oe Fa ee 
7. Job openings received...... 75 Se eee ee 221 
a. Educational institu- | | 
OO” See 106 | | 
b. Private industry. 42 | | 
c. Government.... 73 | 
| 
1 Not yet available. 
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From the balcony at the Statler Hotel one entered this reception area, screened off from the main office with the winged 
panel in the background. Receptionist Edith A. Verant looks on as Wilbert Stitzenberger checks an applicant’s file. 


ing educational institutions, government agencies 
and industrial organizations. 

The applications and job orders were then put 
through a screening or matching process. Order 
control charts were set up, proposed referrals were 
listed with the selected job orders, and standard 
introduction cards were attached to applications. 
The necessary information was detailed on the control 
charts, such as name of employer, date and duration 
of job order, number of openings, type, and charac- 
teristics of major duties of the positions. Noted also 
on the chart were such requirements as education, 
age, sex, salary, citizenship restrictions, need for 
security clearance, or other pertinent factors. The 
applications and orders, together with related docu- 
ments, were placed in mobile filing cabinets for 
convenient use at the convention. 


At the Convention 


The staff at the professional office was drawn from 
the local offices of the District of Columbia and 
Maryland and the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Job candidates and employers, on arrival at the 
meetings, filled out a brief form to activate their 
applications and orders. These forms assembled 
such items of information as State of residence, con- 
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vention address and telephone, and the time and 
place available for interview. 

Prereferral interviews were conducted by the place- 
ment office staff, where further information was ob- 
tained and any necessary changes and additions made 
in classifications. Tentative selections and referrals 
previously noted on the records were also validated 
at this prereferral interview. 

Interview appointments were scheduled by ES staff 
and applicants supplied by way of referral with 
introduction cards. Additional referrals were often 
made at this time. 

Tentative referrals noted by Clerical and Profes- 
sional Office staff prior to the convention were 
revised to conform with actual referrals made. All 
referrals and other action taken on each order were 
noted on the Order Control Charts and later trans- 
ferred to the reverse side of the Clearance Application 
forms and the Clearance Order forms. 

Although the ES had requested that preconvention 
applications should be filed at the local employment 
offices, late filings were foreseen. Some few of them 
were forwarded directly to the District of Columbia 
Clerical and Professional Office and others were 
brought to the convention. The latter posed some- 
what of a problem in coding, classifying and pro- 
cessing, and in scheduling interviews during the short 
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Kathryn N. Fox, manager, Clerical and Professional Office, 
District of Columbia, reviews activities of her staff of inter- 
viewers. 


convention period. Nevertheless, all applications 
were accepted and processed and, like earlier filings, 
were screened against job orders and subjected to as 
many referrals as possible. Interviews were carried 
on right up to the closing hours of the convention. 


After the convention closed, candidates who filed 
late, and those who activated their applications early 
but whose applications had not yet been matched 
with the job orders received later, were notified of 
unfilled orders. Copies of such notifications were 
forwarded to employers with the request that the 
referral cards, enclosed with each notification, be 
returned to the ES after noting final action thereon. 
Finally, all applications and job orders, with referral 
information, were returned to the respective local 
offices. 


Some Observations 


From the initiation of the request for placement 
service at the convention to the convention date itself, 
3% months elapsed. This was not too much time in 
which to prepare for this undertaking. Early and 
continuing publicity to reach prospective applicants 
and to develop job openings is important. The fact 
that many candidates filed applications at the con- 
vention and that a substantial number of job orders 
reached the placement office in the last 2 days of the 
convention meetings is an indication that publicity 
may not have been adequate or started early enough. 


The space allocated for the placement service at the 
convention hotel was too small. Employers and can- 
didates had to report to the same room, which made a 
constant check necessary to cull prospective employers 
from applicants so that job orders and openings 
could be put on record at the earliest time. With 
limited space, employers had to find an interviewing 
area in one of the several convention hotels. Candi- 
dates had to go from place to place, which proved 
rather arduous in the short time available. There 
were occasions, too, when employers or their repre- 
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Photos courtesy Chase Ltd. 
Applicants waiting for interviews were kept to a minimum by 
scheduling appointments. 
sentatives moved about and could not be found in the 
areas they designated. 

The 141 additional applications received during the 
convention offset candidates who failed to follow 
through. Staffing requirements, prior to the conven- 
tion, had been estimated on the basis of 32 interviews 
a day for each interviewer. This estimate was too 
optimistic. 

With regard to applications, they were found want- 
ing in these respects: They did not give significant 
information relative to the citizenship of the appli- 
cant, his preferences as to minimum salary, occupation 
(he may be qualified in more than one occupation for 
which openings were on hand) and the area of the 
country in which employment was desired. It would 
have helped too, had the association in which the 
applicant held membership been shown. For ready 
reference in pulling applicants from the file, it was 
found to be advantageous to write at the top of the 
sheet the applicant’s name and the State through 
which he filed. Another drawback was that some ap- 
plication forms were received from loca] offices un- 
coded and unclassified. 

Placement results will not be known for some time. 
Many orders from educational institutions were for 
openings which would not be available until the be- 
ginning of the next school year. Other referrals were 
subject to security clearance which would take from 
3 to 6 months to complete. The late filing of orders 
and applications decreased the number of referrals 
and interviews during the convention, even though 
we made a special effort to provide additional refer- 
rals on late orders for those candidates who had acti- 
vated applications early. However, the followup pro- 
cedure by mail should minimize this loss. Employers 
and candidates are being contacted to obtain accurate 
placement information. Nevertheless, 1,007 referrals 
during the convention and 600 interviews is considered 
an achievement for this type of demonstration office. 
Over and above these achievements is the likelihood 
of increased placements in the local employment 
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offices as a result of applications and orders filed lo- 
cally in connection with the convention placement 
project. 

A Few Recommendations 


1. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity for early filing of employer orders prior to 
convention openings. In this project only 28 percent 
of the orders were filed prior to the convention while 
72 percent were filed at the convention, some of them 
in the last hour of the last day. 

2. Equipment should be provided for prompt dupli- 
cation of orders which are filed at the convention so 
that orders can be made immediately available to 
each of the interviewers. 

3. Each order should be assigned a progressive num- 
ber for ready identification, and an index of orders 
should be kept for ready reference. 

4. The applicant traffic should be estimated on the 
basis of past convention experiences and of preconven- 
tion filings, and staff assignments made on the basis of 
20 interviews a day. per interviewer. 

5. Separate space should be provided at the conven- 
tion area for use by employers filing orders. If possible, 
suitable and centrally located space should be reserved 
for employers to interview candidates. This would 
allow for more efficient operation and the completion 
of a maximum number of interviews. 

6. The reception-file room should be separated and 
adjacent to the prereferral interviewing area. The 
interviewing area, to achieve some degree of privacy 
and convenience, should allow 90 square feet per 
interviewer. 

7. Overtime by placement staff assigned should be 
anticipated, since the placement project must be 
adapted to the convention timetable and workload. 

8. The ES should advocate early filing of applica- 
tions and orders to permit coding, classifying and 
selection of tentative referrals (completion of order- 
control chart). The desirability of early activation 
of applications and orders at the opening of the con- 
vention should be well publicized. The applicant’s 
name and the State within which the application is 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Washington 6, D. C., January 19, 1954. 


Mr. WILBERT STITZENRERGER 


Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. STITZENRERGER: On behalf of the local arrangements committee 
of the American Economic Association I Want to extend thanks to you, and 
to the staff that handled the employment register, for the hard work done 
during the meetings at the Statler. I realize all of you worked under the 
handicaps of limited space and late registrations but despite these the job 
was done in fine spirit and with good effect. Please convey to the staff the 
thanks of the committee for a job well done. We all hope this sets a prece- 
dent for subsequent registrations. 


The committee Would like to get an informal report from you on the opera- 
tion to place in the record for the guidance of succeeding committees. 


Again my thanks and those of the committee to the USES group that 
worked so hard and well in the Association’s interest. 


Sincerely yours, . . - 
ARTHUR E, BuRNs, 
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initiated should be placed on the top of each applica- 


_ tion form. Applications should be expanded to show 


the candidate’s citizenship, minimum salary require- 
ments, working-area preference, and occupational 
preference in order of priority. 

These demonstration placement services should con- 
tinue to be made available to convening groups when- 
ever there is an opportunity of making the role and 
usefulness of the public employment service better 
known among key people in professional organiza- 
tions. Success may not be immediately observable, 
but it certainly will be reflected in increased use of 
the employment service facilities by professional, 
scientific and technical people. Year-round use by 
them is our goal, and we believe these convention 
demonstration placement services are bringing us 
closer to that objective. 





FEDERAL Apvisory Counci. APPRAISES UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 36) 
* x * 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that the Federal 
Advisory Council during the last several years has 
covered most of the major aspects of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance program. Several additional subjects 
are still on its agenda, including continuing consulta- 
tion on the development of the national sample sur- 
vey of beneficiaries and additional financial problems 
such as ‘“‘countercyclical”’ financing of benefits. At 
its January 1954 meeting, it will consider the specific 
problem of increasing maximum benefits to keep pace 
with increasing wages.* In a dynamic program such 
as unemployment insurance, no doubt other issues 
will continue to arise on which the Department of 
Labor will wish advice. 

The Council’s work is no substitute for individual 
State study of its own program. The Council is con- 
cerned, as is the Department of Labor, with national 
trends and does not attempt to do more than recom- 
mend general principles which it believes should gov- 
ern Federal and State action. It is hoped that its 
work will stimulate the State employment security 
agencies to work with their State advisory councils in 
similar studies of individual State problems. 

It should be reemphasized that this article has 
dealt only with the work of the Federal Advisory 
Council on unemployment insurance problems. The 
Council has also advised on a number of employment 
service programs and policies as well as more general 
problems covering the employment security program 
as a whole. The Council has kept constantly in 
mind, as should all those interested in the employment 
security program, that the employment service and 
unemployment insurance are closely integrated in a 
united program for dealing with employment and 
unemployment. 


* Developments at the January 25-26 meeting of the Council will be reported 
in the April issue of the Employment Security Review. 
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NONDISCRIMINATION POLICY 


(Continued from page 2 of cover) 


2. Acquire an understanding of employer, organized labor, 
and community attitudes toward minority groups. 


3. After efforts have been made and failed to fill an employer 
order according to the employer's specifications, the local office 
should advise employers through personal visits by an Employ- 
ment Service representative of the possibilities of meeting his 
labor needs from the local labor market if his hiring policies 
based on age, sex, race, creed, and national origin are modified. 


This letter prescribed also a procedure for reporting 
through channels to headquarters cases of ‘‘discrimina- 
tory specifications based solely on race, creed, color, 
national origin, age or sex after efforts to obtain 
relaxation of employer’s specifications have been made.” 

A second letter, File No. 13:ES:5711, dated December 
8, 1941, amended the letter of October 10, by substi- 
tuting for paragraphs 2 and 3 quoted above the following 
instructions: 

2. Acquire an understanding of employer, organized labor, 
and community attitudes toward minority groups, and acquaint 
these groups with Federal policy on nondiscrimination against 
workers on the basis of age, sex, race, creed, and national 
origin. 


3. Advise all employers whose orders present specifications 
indicating discrimination against any groups in the available 
local labor supply because of age, sex, creed, race, or national 
origin that such employment practice is contrary to the Federal 
policy on complete utilization of the local labor supply. Indicate 
to the employer by personal visit the possibilities of meeting his 
labor needs from the local labor market. 


The same policy enunciated in these early bulletins 
and letters of the Social Security Board to State agencies 
was restated and reemphasized in USES Operations 
Bulletins following federalization of the Employment 
Service in 1942. When the Employment Service was 
transferred to the War Manpower Commission in the 
fall of 1942, the latter agency issued instructions con- 
tinuing in effect the policy of the Social Security Board.! 

In the Employment Act of 1946, Congress declared it 
to be the ‘‘continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to coordinate and utilize all 
its plans, functions, and resources for the purposes of 
creating and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment opportunities 

for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum cmployment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.”’ Clearly, this act made no distinctions 
among those “‘able, willing, and seeking to work’’ on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. It would 
have been a mandate to the public employment service 
to adopt a policy of nondiscrimination, had that service 
not long since declared such a policy. 

Following dissolution of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, transfer of the USES to the Department of Labor, 
and return of the employment services to operation by 
the States, late in 1946, the Secretary of Labor issued 
Regulations Governing Cooperation. of United States 
Employment Service and States in Establishing and 
Maintaining a National System of Public Employment 
— Section 21.2, subsection (a) of the regulations 
reads: 


(a) Functions: Each State agency shall maintain, through 
its State and local employment offices, a placement service for the 
Sree use of the employers, workers, and veterans and for the pur- 
pose of assisting employers to secure the number of workers 
possessing the occupational qualifications such employers require, 


! See USES Operations Bulletins Nos. C-6, C-11, C-27, B-18, and 
C-42, Also, WMC Manual of Operations, title VI, section 30, Sep- 
tember 3, 1942, Operating Instruction, Field No. 21, Responsibility 
of WMC in the Utilization of Minority Groups; USES Manual, 
part II, The Placement Process, sections 3052, 3054, 3057 and 3246, 
revised September 18, 1943. 


and of assisting all workers to find promptly jobs for which they 
are occupationally qualified and which are most advantageous to 
them. The State service sha!l promote the fuil use of its place- 
ment facilities, for the purpose of assuring the maximum of job 
opportunities for veterans and other workers and the maximum 
recruitment and placement assistance for employers. 


This subsection reiterates the policy of the public em- 
ployment service to serve equitably all segments of the 
labor market. 

[he continuing policy of the Federal Government to 
discourage discrimination inemployment bcause of race, 
creed, color, or national origin appears not only in the 
major statute of 1942, but also in Executive Orders ? and 
in departmental regulations * implementing these orders. 
One can no longer question the strength of this policy 
nor the responsibility of the public employment service 
to adhere strictly to it. 


Policy Broadened 


Further strength has been added to the already 
existing two-point policy 4 of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to protect workers against discrimina- 
tion in employment through an announcement by the 
Secretary of Labor on November 14, 1953, of the 
broadening of the Minority Groups Policy to include 
two new points. 

Expansion of the Minority Groups Policy to include 
these new points was recommended by the Federal 
Advisory Council (membership of which consists of 
persons drawn from management, labor, and the pub- 
lic) which serves as an advisory body to the Secretary 
of Labor on employment policies and programs. 

The new policy is: 

1. To assist the United States Civil Service Commission 
in effectuating Executive Order 9980 by disregarding 
nonperformance factors of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in the recruitment, selection, and referral 
of workers on job orders from Federal establishments. 

2. To cooperate with procurement agencies and other 
appropriate agencies of the Government in their efforts 
to secure compliance with nondiscrimination clauses of 
government contracts. 

Point one bans racial, color, religious or nationality 
discrimination when jobs orders placed by Federal 
establishments are filled by the public employment 
service. If a local public employment office receives 
a job order containing a discriminatory specification 
from a Federal establishment, the local office, under the 
new policy, will refer the job applicant solely on the basis 
of ability, skill, and other job qualifications. ‘he Federal 
establishment will be reminded of the Policy and 
Executive Order 9980. 

Point two further reinforces the Department of Labor 
policy of promoting full employment opportunities for 
minority workers by enabling the Department to develop 
working procedures with procurement agencies and other 
Government agencies to adhere to compliance with 
nondiscriminatory clauses of Government contracts. 
Through the regional and branch offices located in the 
48 States and possessions, the Department of Labor is in a 
position to offer constructive cooperation with these 
Government agencies. 

The new policy continues the efforts of the Department 
of Labor to move forward in the area of human relations 
as they pertain to employment opportunities, and to work 
effectively towards the goal of promoting employment 
opportunities in order that all available manpower in 
the total labor force can be utilized without regard to 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 





2 Executive Order 9980; Executive Order 10210, January 12, 1951 and 
as amended February 2, 1951. 

3 Armed Services Procurement Regulation Revision No. 1, Part 8, 
Nondiscrimination in Employment, June 1, 1950. 

4 Part 11, ES Manual, August 1, 1947, sec. 8110. 
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